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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETING, SESSION AT SCRANTON. 


Lo High School Department of the 

Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation met at 2:30, Monday afternoon, 
December 27, in the Administration Build- 
ing of the Scranton School District, Mr. 
Calvin O. Althouse of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, presiding. 

The officers of this department were 
Calvin O. Althouse, Philadelphia, president; 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, vice-president; 
J. F. Adams, Millersburgh, secretary; 
B. W. Fisher, Lancaster, treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee: P. M. Bullard, Williams- 
port; Bertha M. Clark, Philadelphia; J. L. 
Thalman, New Castle; and G. W. Gilmore, 
Braddock. 

Rev. G. W. Welburn, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Scranton, con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. 

After a number of announcements, the 
President introduced Superintendent A. S. 
Martin, of Norristown, who discussed 
“A Six-Hour Day and Directed Study in 
High School,” in which he advocated a day 
of six hour periods, one-half for study and 
one-half for recitation, and described the 
experiment as it had been tried in Norris- 
town. 


< A HIGH-SCHOOL DAY OF SIX HOURS AND 
DIRECTED STUDY. 


~ 

A rhe teacher is prone to view any change 
{rqm a narrow point of view because of his 
restricted experience of life and particularly 
is this true of his school life. Many 


teachers have taught ten, twenty, or thirty 
years and have never seen any other 
teacher teach. Such limited experience 
handicaps the teacher in his grasp of the 
values of life, 


He will even have difficulty 








to appreciate lectures and books on peda- 
gogy because he has not had the mental 
experience required to interpret the 
thoughts of those who have observed more 
widely. Until teachers are permitted at 
least a day in twenty to observe the work of 
other teachers and the management of 
other systems of schools than those of 
which they are a part, we cannot hope 
to find them enthusiastically on the side of 
progress unless progress is defined as 
increased wages, fewer hours, and less work. 

The long school day and directed study 
in ‘Norristown is not an experiment. It 
has been in operation nearly three years and 
has met reasonably all expectations. Three 
years ago, the High School had a five-hour 
school-day and its sessions.closed at 2:15; 
now it has a school-day of six and one- 
quarter hours and its session closes at 3:30. 

At a Parent-Teachers’ Meeting in the 
interest of the High School about three 
years ago, I made the closing address and 
took for my subject that on which I speak 
today. I said to a large body of parents 
and to the teachers that if the High School 
management were my sole affair, I would 
have in addition to a period for devotional 
exercises a school-day of six one-hour 
periods, in which the first half of each 
period would be devoted to study under the 
quiet direction of the teacher and the 
second half of the period to an intensive 
recitation. The reasons for such an ar- 
rangement I at that time summarized as 
follows: 

1. It offers an opportunity to teach the 
students how to study. 

2. It places the work of the school where 
it ought to be, under the direction of the 
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person particularly fitted, the teacher, to 
direct it. The work will be done in the 
place particularly fitted for study, the 
school plant. 

3. One-half hour of study followed by 
one-half hour of recitation avoids fatigue 


and at the same time places the student | 


under the teacher’s influence one hour 
instead of forty-five minutes. 

4. The work will be done in daytime and 
the fatigue, and eye-strain due to night 
study will be eliminated. 

5. The student will gain time. At pres- 
ent much time is wasted in study because 
the student frequently studies under condi- 
tions which are unfavorable. He fre- 
quently does not know how to approach his 
work and becomes discouraged and loses 
time. 

6. It insures some preparation by every 
student. This will'make the teaching more 
effective. When pupils are expected to 
prepare their lessons at home many fail to 
do so. ‘ 

7. The evening belongs to the home, not 
to the school. It is the time for the family 
hour, for social culture, and for legitimate 
entertainment. It is the time for relaxation 
and the time when the mind should be 
diverted from the business of the day. 
It will mean greater companionship of 
parents and children during the High 
School period. 

8. This plan recognizes the value of a 
rhythmic life: a time for work; a time for 
relaxation; and a time for sleep. 

The generous reception of my remarks 
and the numerous requests of interested 
parents to relieve the home stress by the 
longer school-day and directed study, led 
me to explain informally the plan at the 
next meeting of the Committee of the 
Board. This was done because only one 
of the seven members of the Board had 
found it convenient to attend the Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting. Every member of the 
Board was strongly impressed with the 
plan and the Committee voluntarily voted 
unanimously to extend the school-day and 
to introduce the directed study plan. At 
the following regular meeting the School 
Board ratified the action of the Committee 
and directed that the change be made as 
soon as expedient. 

The next day, Saturday, the newspapers 
announced the action of the Board and 
also stated that the High School students 
would go on a strike. On the following 
Monday, I explained the nature and 
reasons for the change to the High School 
students as they were an interested party. 
The student body received the explanation 
enthusiastically. Members of the senior 
class urged me to make the change at an 
early date so that they might have the 
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benefit of the new plan of work. On 
March 20, 1913, the following announce- 
ment was read by the High School teachers 
to their students and anngunced to the 
public through the newspapers: 

“The extended session of the High School 
will begin on March 24th. The number of 
sessions will remain the same. The inter- 
mission at noon will remain the same. The 
session will begin at 8:45 and close at 3:30. 
The periods will be one hour in length. 

“The last half-hour of each: period will 
be devoted to the purpose of the recitation. 
The first half of each period will be devoted 
to study under the direction of the teacher. 
During this portion of the period the teacher 
will not use the time for marking papers 


or for study. The entire time will be’ 


devoted to the supervision of study. 

“Students who carry the minimum re- 
quirements will have one full period for 
study each day in addition to the half-hour 
for preparation prior to each lesson. 
Twice a week they will have two hours in 
addition to the half-hour preparation prior 
to each lesson. Students who carry an 
additional subject will have a full hour 
for study twice a week only. 

“Students who cannot gain a good stand- 
ing in their lessons by using all the available 
time for study in school are urged to 
supplement the school work-study at home 
until a satisfactory standing is attained.” 

The real problem was to train the 
teachers how to teach the student to study. 
After observation and a frank discussion of 
the subject with the High School teachers, 
each teacher was furnished the following 
positive criticisms on directed study and 
the recitation: 

Two things are essential in training a 
student in school. He must gain impres- 
sions and he must acquire the power to 
express intelligently the impressions gained. 
During the study period the student learns 
how to gain impressions through his own 
initiative and acquires the habit of self-help. 
The recitation offers an opportunity for 
self-expression and during it the student 
acquires the habit of clear and full self- 
expression. 

Provision has been made in our schools 
for directed study so that the students may 
gain with a minimum amount of time and 
effort habits of systematic industry and 
concentrated self-help. During this period 
the teacher will devote her entire time to 
the direction of the study of the student.” 

Several things are necessary for effective 
study. The physical conditions of the 
room must be conducive to good health; 
apparatus, books, and supplies should be 
convenient and in orderly arrangement; 
and there should be no time wasted in 
conversation or disorder of any kind. The 
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teacher’s motive ought to be to inspire the 
child with a desire for vigorous study and 
work after the class has changed should 
begin at once. There should be no spas- 
modic or trivial announcements on the 
part of the teacher during the study period. 
Raising the hand and waiting for assistance, 
or raising the hand and. waiting for per- 
mission to ask for supplies are a waste of 
time. When a student needs supplies he 
ought to know where to get them and how 
to get them without disturbing the teacher 
or the school. The student’s attitude 
should be active, not passive. 

The student should always be supplied 
with pencil and paper for the purpose of 
making abstracts of importance to offer as 
a contribution in the recitation. This will 
train to differentiate essentials and non- 
essentials in lessons. It will also cultivate 
the power of organizing the essentials of a 
lesson into a brief form. 

The study period is not intended to 
enable the teacher to study the lesson or to 
mark papers. Neither is it a good plan 
to permit pupils at the teacher’s desk for 
the purpose of securing help while others 
sit and wait and watch for their turn, or 
possibly stand about the teacher’s desk 
waiting. 

Several things are essential in conducting 
a recitation. The teacher must be a master 
of the subject matter and must have clear 
and definite ideas as to the essential points 
of the lesson. He must have this mastery 
and clearness of vision not for the purpose 
of reciting the lesson but in order that he 
may direct intelligently and pass judgment 
correctly on the work of the students. 
Students ought to be encouraged to discuss 
adequately the assigned subjects. A single 
word is not a discussion. Sentences of 
definite content and paragraphs of related 
ideas should be required. After a student 
has made his contribution, the other 
students of the class ought to supplement or 
pass judgment on the matter presented. 
The raising of the hand, as a rule, ought 
not to determine the individual who answers 
a question or who supplements the dis- 
cussion. Every individual should be held 
responsible for a contribution at any 
point in the recitation. Fear, humiliation, 
and ridicule are not good incentives to 
study and recitation. Talk on the part of 
the teacher which is vague and unrelated 
to the lesson should be eliminated. Time 
consumed by the teacher in such talk 
abridges the time which ought to be given 
to the students for the purpose of exercising 
them in expression. 

A student marked B, C, or D in his 
lessons ought to be informed why he did 
not receive an A. His deficiency should 
be pointed out to him and he should be 
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told how this deficiency may be removed. 
How can a student improve his work if he 
does not know in what particular his work 
is considered unsatisfactory? 

Assignments should be clear and definite 
because they have a direct bearing on 
economy in study. The attitude of the 
student will indicate whether the assign- 
ment is well made. The assignment be- 
comes the aim of the next lesson and 
determines the work of the whole class. 
If it is made improperly, it may waste 
considerable time of every member of the 
class. 

About three months later at the close 
of the school year, a petition requesting 
the return of the short school-day was 
presented to the Superintendent and the 
School Board. The School Board carefully 
considered it and decided unanimously that 
there are no good reasons for a return to 
the short school-day. The-petitioners, the 
High School teachers, could not say that 
the work of the students was less efficient 
than under the traditional plan. This, in 
effect, was an admission in favor of the 
new plan because the school work was 
largely performed in school and the night 
work of the home largely eliminated. 

In the last analysis results prove or dis- 
prove the value of the plan. -Recently a 
comparison was made of the per cent. of 
failures under the new plan with the per 
cent. of failures under the old plan. In 
order to secure the greatest possible validity 
in the results only the records of teachers 
who taught under both the old and new 
plans were examined. More than 3000 
grades were compared from the promotion 
records of February, 1915 and of June, 1915 
and from the promotion records of June, 
1912 and of February, 1913. The results 
showed that the per cent. of failures in 1915 
was only 49.5 per cent. as great as in June, 
1912, and February, 1913, under the old 
plan. 

It was also noted that the number of 
minimum passing grades was reduced and 
the number of grades B and grades A was 
increased under the new plan. The school 
discipline has become less of a problem 
probably because the students are acquiring 
the habit of study, possibly because a 
half-hour of study followed by a half-hour 
of recitation reduced the fatigue incident 
to the monotonous single type of work 
under the old plan and thus eliminated 
irritability of temper in both students 
and teachers. The attitude of the parents, 
citizens, and students towards directed 
study and the long school-day is favorable. 
Individual teachers of the High School 
have expressed their belief in the soundness 
of the plan. Not a single teacher has 
voluntarily withdrawn from. the _ school. 
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system except for a substantial increase in 
salary. 

Time is an essential element in education 
as well as in labor and business. Never 
before was time so important a factor in 
high school education as now. Laboratory 
courses have become a prominent part of 
all high school curricula and require special 
equipment and much time. The natural 
and physical sciences, domestic science and 
art, book-keeping, typewriting, manual 
training, and shop-work are subjects which 
cannot be pursued adequately at home nor 
can they be pursued with any degree of 
thoroughness in school when the, school-day 
is short. The paramount concern of voca- 
tional education is a longer school-day 
notwithstanding that it is the exception to 
find this subject on the programs of educa- 
tional meetings. To pass laws providing 
for vocational training without establishing 
a longer school-day is legislative short- 
sightedness. To build and equip a high 
school for a quarter or a half million 
dollars or more at public expense and dis- 
miss the students at 2:15 in the afternoon 
or earlier and require them to do their 
studying at home is a pedagogic error, an 
economic waste, and a monument to an 
inefficient school administration. 

I have always maintained that the child 
entering school at six should have a shorter 
school-day than the boy or girl of thirteen 
in the eighth grade, and the eighth grade 
should have a shorter school-day than the 
high school. This is the case in the system 
of schools which I represent. The beginners 
have a school-day half as long as those in 
the eighth grade and the school-day of the 
eighth grade is an hour less than that of 
the high school. ' 

Recently I collected data concerning the 
length of the school-day of the elementary 
schools and of the high schools of twenty- 
five leading cities of the United States. In 
most of the cities the child of six years has 
a school-day as long or longer than the 
student of the high school. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, the elementary schools 
have a school-day of five hours and the 
high school day is fifteen minutes shorter, 
In Milwaukee the elementary school-day 
consists of five hours and the high school 
day is twenty minutes shorter. New York 
City maintains an elementary school-day 
of five hours and a high-school day of five 
and a quarter hours. A few cities have 
adopted a longer high-school day among 
which are Louisville and Indianapolis with 
a high-school day of five minutes less than 
six hours, Chicago with a high-school day 
of six hours, the technical and commercial 
high schools of Cleveland with a school-day 
of six and a quarter hours, the mechanic 
arts high school of Boston with a high- 
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school day of seven hours, and the two- 
years vocational school of St. Louis with a 
school-day of seven and one-half hours. 

However, these statistics are not intended 
for the purpose of proving or disproving the 
norm of the high-school day. In public 
schools as well as in public life, consensus 
of practice does not stimulate progress. 
The progress of each age had its inception 
with a few original thinkers such as Fulton, 
Whitney, Morse, Edison, Marconi, and 
Wright. The crowd first called them fools 
and afterward accepted their standards. 
Those who collect statistics for the purpose 
of proving their position on any question 
by the support of a consensus of opinion © 
are by nature and act static. Change is as 
surely the law of progress as it is the law 
of growth. 

The Pennsylvania Child Labor Law 
permits the employer to demand nine 
hours of labor a day of children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. These 
children are, as a rule, not so well fed, 
clothed, and housed as are the more 
fortunate high-school students of the ages 
of fourteen to eighteen. Notwithstanding 
the high-school student’s favorable en- 
vironments, his day of directed labor is 
seldom more than half so long as that of a 
child laborer. The educational provision 
of the same act establishes in many cities 
a school-day of eight hours for the children 
engaged in child labor. A representative 
body of Pennsylvania says, ‘‘A child who 
works five days a week may profitably 
attend school on the sixth during eight 
hours.” It will be interesting to note 
what influence this eight-hour school-day 
will have on the school-day of the high 
schools which now maintain their schools 
four or five hours a day. 

Truly the length of the high-school day 
and the nature of the work deserves the 
sane attention of school boards and citizens 
whose interests lie with the welfare of the 
student rather than with the high school 
instructor. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Miss McNiff and Inspector Dennison of 
Harrisburg, H. G. O’Day of Mahanoy City, 
Superintendent Sargent of Meadville and 
others. 

Principal D. R. Sumstine of the Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, then presented 
the subject, ‘‘A New System of Grading to 
Supplant the Percentile Method.” 


A NEW SYSTEM OF GRADING. 


Measuring the activities of the human 
soul by examination dates back to the 
Garden of Eden when Adam was compelled 
to submit to an examination on the subject 
of Pomology. The Chinese who claim to 
antedate all history have used and still 
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use this method to determine fitness for 
promotion in their educational system. 
To-day we are still following in some form 
or other the same method. Definite stand- 
ards such as 60, 70 or 80 per cent. have 
been adopted as though the thoughts and 
intents of the soul could be measured as 
we measure values in commission or 
brokerage. 

In more recent years, there has been a 
reaction against this method of grading and 
promotion in the schools. The question is 
receiving careful and scientific study. These 
new standardization systems of Binet- 
Simon, Thorndyke, Hillegas, etc., are 
known to all of you and need no explanation 
at this time. 

The percentile system of grading in the 
Pittsburgh schools had been unsatisfactory 
for many years but no attempt was made to 
change it until 1914. The Superintendent 
of Schools appointed a committee of five 
high-school principals to investigate the 
various systems of grading in the country 
and formulate a new system for use in the 
Pittsburgh schools. The committee com- 
pleted its work in due time and presented 
to the Superintendent its recommendations 
in the form of a report. This report has 
been approved, adopted and printed. 

It is only fair to say that the committee 
did not hesitate to use any idea or sugges- 
tion from any source that was available 
and that suited its purpose. Absolute 
originality is not claimed. In presenting 
this system to you, I shall follow closely 
the printed report. You will also kindly 
remember that the speaker was only one 
member of the committee and whatever 
honor is due must be given to the com- 
mittee and not to the individual. 

The following general principles are con- 
sidered as fundamental: 

1. That the function of any system of 
grading is to indicate the degree of a pupil’s 
accumulated efficiency at the end of a 

‘given report period and of his industry 
throughout the given report period. 

2. That no system of grading involving 
averages can be acceptable since a grade 
secured by any process of averaging does 
not represent the degree of accumulated 
efficiency at the end of the period, but 
rather the calculated efficiency at some 
indefinite intermediate point and is not, 
therefore, a proper basis for deciding a 
pupil’s fitness for advancement to the next 
higher grade. 

3. That a uniform standard of passing, 
that is, of deciding a pupil’s fitness for 
advancement to the next higher grade can 
better be secured by a comparison of a 
pupil’s proficiency with the medium pro- 
ficiency of a large group of pupils than by 
reference to an. apparently absolute (an 
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entirely false assumption) standard, such 
as 75 per cent., which the percentile system 
seems to establish. ' 

4. That such a system of uniform grading 
has been found by psychological investiga- 
tion in the distribution of mental ability, 
when large numbers of people are con- 
sidered, in the form of a bell-shaped curve, 
called the probability curve. 

The general principles established ‘by 
the probability curve with reference to 
the group-rating of pupils are that pupils 
may be distributed with reference to mental 
accomplishments into groups—for con- 
venience, usually into five groups calléd 
the A, B, C, D and E groups; that the C 
group should comprise normally about 
half, the D and E groups together about 
one-fourth and the A and B groups together 
about one-fourth of the total number of 
pupils. In group-rating pupils, the groups 
should be developed in the following order: 
The C group first, which is the standard 
group about which the other groups are 
developed in the order B, D, A and E. 

4 2 1 3. 5 Order of development. 
A B C D E Group letter. 











25% 50% 25% Per cent. in groups 
(Approximate) 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% Teachers’ College 
(Columbia) Scale. 
3% 22% 50% 22% 3% Missouri Univer- 
sity Scale. 

The standard of passing under the system 
of group rating is the mastery of such 
essentials of any given subject as have been 
clearly and repeatedly pointed out by the 
teacher throughout the period of instruction, 
as constituting an irreducible minimum 
of acquirement for credit. This, suggests 
also a method for constituting the various 
groups; those who have shown a thorough 
mastery of the essentials will form the C 
group; those who have shown a thorough 
mastery of the essentials and also consider- 
able degree of power of original application 
will form the B group; those who have 
shown a fair mastery of essentials will form 
the D group; those who have shown a 
thorough mastery of the essentials and a 
high degree of power of original application 
will form the A group; the E group will 
comprise those pupils who are lacking in 
their knowledge of the essentials and have 
little or no power of original application. 
A pupil’s capacity for work as evidenced 
by his industry -throughout the report 
period should be a factor in determining 
his group assignment, especially in the 
case of a doubtful assignment to the D 
group, affording as it does not only safé 
ground for at least a reasonable expectation 
that a pupil may or may not be able to 
carry the work of the next higher grade 
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but also a criterion of the growth of one 
very important phase of the pupil’s de- 
velopment, namely, his capacity for work. 
In order still further to clarify and to 
simplify the problem of grouping, it is 
suggested that the material in a given 
course of study be organized and presented 
for both the recitation and the test under 
two general heads—essentials and original 
applications. Pupils showing a high degree 
of proficiency in the first part and little 
proficiency in the second part will form 
the C group, those showing a high degree 
of proficiency in the first part and consider- 
able proficiency in the second part will form 
the B group; those showing a fair degree 
of proficiency in the first part and little or 
none in the second will form the D group; 
those pupils showing a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in both parts will form the A 
group; the E group will include those who 
have shown a low degree of proficiency in 
both parts. In suggesting that material 
for recitations and tests be organized in 
the manner set forth above, it is not meant 
to advocate that for example, in a test, the 
problems involving essentials should be 
formally grouped as part one, and those 
involving original applications as part two. 

If there are two or more sections of pupils 
in a given course under the same teacher, 
the several sections should be considered as 
one in such a case for the purpose of group- 
rating. The larger the number of pupils 
considered, the more clearly will the resul- 
tant, group-rating conform to the principles 
established by the probability curve. In 
this connection, teachers are urged to keep 
both a separate and cumulative record of 
the distribution of their semester grades 
so that they may know from definite and 
continuous data representing a large number 
of pupils, not only what the conditions are 
within each semester affecting the scholastic 
standing of their classes but also whether 
or not their system of group-rating con- 
forms through a series of reports to the 
general principles established by the prob- 
ability curve. 

There are no percentile equivalents for 
the various letters of the new system. 
The group system of ratings does not 
presume, as does the percentile system, 
to set up absolute standards of accomplish- 
ment but, as stated before, sets up relative 
standards of accomplishment in accordance 
with which pupils maintaining approxi- 
mately the same relative standard of 
accomplishment are group-rated together. 
Under the new system, a pupil’s rating is 
therefore simply a group assignment based 
upon relative standards, whereas under the 
percentile system a pupil’s grade is an 
individual rating based upon an assumed 
absolute standard. 
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The advantages to be gained in the use 
of the system of group ratings are 

I. That teachers may have the means of 
determining definitely and from exact data, 
whether through a series of reports they 
are grading consistently and scientifically, 
or in a haphazard way: 

2. That teachers may have a device 
for calling to their attention conditions 
affecting vitally the scholastic standing 
of their classes which demand close and 
careful analysis: 

3. That an approximately uniform and 
scientific standard of grading and promotion 
may be established in the high schools. 

Referring to clause (2) immediately 
above: A given distribution of grades 
indicating a sub-normal condition calls for 
a careful investigation by the teacher to 
determine whether such a condition is due 
to the ineffectiveness of methods of instruc- 
tion, defective organization of the course of 
study, inferior ability of a considerable 
number of pupils, or inadequate prepara- 
tion in pre-requisite courses. It may be 
added also by the way, that the teacher who 
habitually holds himself “guilty until 
otherwise proven” for failure to carry 
along at least a majority of his pupils, 
possesses the attitude of mind and of con- 
science toward his work more fruitful of 
increasingly effective methods of instruc- 
tion than the teacher who seeks to. find 
largely outside of himself the causes of the 
low scholastic accomplishments of his 
pupils. A given distribution of grades 
indicating a supernormal condition calls 
for a careful investigation by the teacher to 
determine whether or not such a condition 
is due to the superior effectiveness of new 
methods of instruction employed, the 
superior ability of a considerable number of 
pupils, the ‘‘thinness’’ of the course of study 
or to unusually effective preparation in 
pre-requisite courses. In such a case, the 
teacher concerned is entitled to at least the 
presumption of success in developing in- 
creasingly effective methods of instruction. 
However, over-rating calls for as serious 
thought as under-rating. 

This system does’ not claim to be a 
panacea for all the ills that school grading 
is heir to. It will not transform a poor 
teacher into a good teacher; it will not take 
the place of good sound judgment, or good 
common sense. It is not the last word on 
the subject of grading but I believe it is a 
forward step in the line of educational 
progress. 

Mr. Jones, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in discussion said: ‘‘I do not take 
any stock in ‘poor sections.’ Have heard it 
all my life. There i is not so much i in ‘poor 
sections’ as in ‘poor teacher.’’’ Principal 
Breidinger, of Wilkes-Barre, said the judg- 
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ment of the teacher as to essentials will 
help out in any method, and is absolutely 
essential to any method. J. B. Mahoney, 
of the West Philadelphia High School, 
said that he had been committing, for 
many years, the high crime of using a 
system something similar to this, and 
then translating it into per cents., as nearly 
as he could guess. 

Miss Margaret Durkin, of the Central 
High School of Scranton, then presented a 
paper on the English problem in the High 
School, of which we have not received a 
copy for insertion here. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Pennsylvania Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association presented a report through 
Prof. Calvin O. Althouse, Chairman of the 
Board of Control. The officers of this 
association are Calvin O. Althouse, Phila- 
delphia, Rhys Powell, Scranton, Edward 


Sargent, Meadville, Harry F. Houck, 
Williamsport, J. W. Saul, Pittsburgh, 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, and J. L. 


Appenzeller, Lebanon, Secretary. The re- 
port is as follows: 


For several years the High School Department 
considered the advisability of effecting an or- 
ganization of the high schools for the purpose 
of obtaining uniformity of standards for high 
school athletics. Definite steps were taken at 
the annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. in Decem- 
ber, 1913, when the Hgih School Department 
approved of the proposed plan and adopted a 
constitution for the P. I. A. A. The direction 
of the association is given to a committee of six 
members. This Board of Control acts as the 
executive body of the association and is required 
to submit an annual report to the members of 
the association at their regular meeting during 
the sessions of the P.S. E. A. During the past 
year the Board of Control has investigated 
basket ball rules for the association, decided 
protest, procured officials for contest, and has 
‘furnished the members at cost printed blanks, 
such as contracts, eligibility blanks, and 
certificates. , 

During the present year an effort will be made 
to enroll every high school as a member of the 
association. To the superintendents and prin- 
cipals have been sent letters describing the 
work of the Association and stating its advan- 
tages. The association requires all members to 
compete in athletic contests under uniform rules 
of eligibility, places the control of athletics in 
the hands of the principal and holds him respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the .rules, assures 
fair and sportsmanlike treatment in all athletic 
contests between the membefs of the association. 
To further such worthy aims the association 
should have the support of all the high schools 
in the state. The membership fee is $2.00 
which will also pay the annua! dues for the first 
year. 

Since the time of organization the association 
has had a gradual and gratifying increase in 
membership. The present enrollment includes 
the names of seventy-five representative high 
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schools in the state as follows: Allentown, 
Altoona, Avalon, Beaver, Bellefonte, Bradford, 
Brookville, Camp Hill, Catasauqua, Chambers- 
bu ;, Charleroi, Clearfield, Connellsville, Cora- 
opolis, Dubois, Dunmore, Easton, Elizabeth- 
town, Fayette, Greensburg, Greenville, Grove 
City, Harrisburg Central, Harrisburg Technical, 
Hazleton, Homestead, Jeanette, Johnstown, 
Knoxville—Union, Lancaster, Latrobe, Lebanon, 
Meadville, Middletown, Millersburg, Milton, 
Minersville, Monessen, Monongahela, Mt. Car- 
mel, Mt. Joy, Myerstown, New Castle, New 
Wilmington, North Union, Oil City, Peabody, 
Pittsburgh, Pittston, Phoenixville, Pottstown, 
Pottsville, Punxsutawney, Reading, Ridgway, 
Rochester, Scottdale, Scranton Central, Scranton ~ 


Technical, Shamokin, Sharon, Sharpsburg— 
Etna Joint, Steelton, Sunbury, Tamaqua, 
Tarentum, Tyrone, Uniontown, Vandergrift, 


Warren, Waynesboro, West Newton, Wilkes- 
Barre, Williamsport, Windber, and York. 

The President announced some changes 
in the evening program, to be held at Hotel 
Casey, and appointed the following com- 
mittees, after which the session adjourned: 


Resolutions Committee: Prin. G. D. 
Robb, Altoona, Chairman; Miss M. K. 
MceNiff, Harrisburg; Prin. Roland P. Glea- 
son, Scranton; Prin. William Graham, 
Wilkinsburg; and Prof. J. D. Mahoney, 
Philadelphia. 

Nominating Committee: Prin. P. M. 
Bullard, Williamsport, Chairman; Prin. 
D. J. Sumstine, Pittsburgh; Prin. Geo. 
Mincemoyer, Renovo; Prof. Thos. Moore, 
Philadelphia; and Prof. Rhys Powell, 
Scranton. é 





MONDAY EVENING. 





6 hap evening session opened at eight 

o’clock in the ball room of the Hotel 
Casey. After a violin solo by Miss Jones 
of Scranton, President Althouse introduced 
Dr. Samuel Childs Mitchell, President of 
Delaware College, Newark, Delaware, who 
gave an inspiring address on ‘“‘ Constructive 
Citizenship.’ He introduced his address 
by telling of the constructive work done 
in the school room by two or three of the 
great teachers of the past, and the inspira- 
tion given by such men as George Withe, 
Dewitt Hyde, and others, to those whose 
work has made this nation great. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP. 


Need one marvel at the love which society 
bestows upon the school, when you reflect 
that the American school is the abode of 
democracy and idealism? Perhaps no- 
where in our country is there truer equality 
than is found in the school, whether it be 
kindergarten or university. Sir Horace 
Plunkett has recently published in a British 
Review an article on Charles McCarthy of © 
Wisconsin, in which he views this publicist 
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as the embodiment of the Wisconsin idea. 
Sir Horace shows how this poor Irish boy 
drifted to Providence, Rhode Island, and 
worked as a servant in a theatre there. 
McCarthy climbed the hill one day and 
knocked at the door of Brown University, 
where he had as a fellow student young 
John D. Rockefeller. When Sir Horace 
Plunkett met recently these two men 
serving on a committee to advance rural 
life, they were still calling one another 
“John” and ‘Mac.’’ Perhaps nowhere 
else in the country could the bond of 
friendship between the son of the multi- 
millionaire and the son of the Irish immi- 
grant be welded with such strength and 
service as in the American college. 

The school is the abode, likewise, of the 
idealism that pervades American life. We 
are often regarded as a Nation of material- 
ists, because our task has been primarily 
economic. It is true that we have had a 
continent to clear up and make ready for 
civilization. That has been a prodigious 
job, which we in three centuries have 
sought to achieve, spreading our settle- 
ments from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The man, however, who fails to interpret 
the glowing idealisms that underlie this 
vast economic task, has a dull eye. The 
pioneer was also a prophet, striving for a 
better social order, in which religious 
freedom, equality of opportunity for all, 
a deeper sense of human brotherhood, and 
international peace would appear. 

These ideals have found expression to 
some extent in the political institutions 
which our fathers founded, and they are 
now seeking a fuller expression in our 
efforts for social justice, for such education 
as will enable each child to attain self- 
development, for a sweeter home, for more 
practical religion, and for a democratic 
state that is in harmony with humanity 
and stands for world peace. 

This idealism in the school often shows 
itself as heroism in the individual pupil: 
I know a capable and earnest student in 
Delaware College, who, after doing a full 
day’s work in his studies, goes on duty as 
telephone operator at the exchange at 10 
o’clock at night and comes off duty at 
7 o'clock in the morning, getting such 
sleep as he can during the night between 
telephone calls. I hardly know a man of 
more promise in the student-body. Such 
independence, such hunger and thirst after 

‘knowledge, such patience in preparation 
for service in life, such faith in ideas as 
enduring factors in human progress, in a 
word, such heroism as this young man dis- 
plays is not surpassed on the battlefields of 
Europe to-day. 

Future-heartedness is the mark of the 
teacher. The significance of the work 
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which you have done the past month will 
not appear fully for decades. You are 
fitting boys to play their part in the world 
of the future, which you cannot know and 
from which you will be forever excluded, 
as the leader Moses from the Promised 
Land. Education is therefore an act of the 
highest faith, it is an attempt to mold 
through ideas and influence a world not 
yet in being. In that world we know that 
our present facts and views will become 
obsolete and anachronistic. Yet by im- 
planting principles and the habit of sound 
thinking in the hearts of the young, we 
teachers endeavor to direct the divine 
energies of a world, yonder as truly remote 
from us to-day as the planet Jupiter. 
Hence we lay more stress upon habit than 
upon information. A little while ago as I 
passed along the streets of San Francisco 
I saw a sign—‘‘Habit-Maker.” There, I 
said to myself, is the work of the teacher, 
though I suspected that a dressmaker lived 
within that particular house. A _ great 
teacher used to say: ‘‘The habit of sound 
thinking is worth a thousand thoughts.” 
The function of the school is to teach 
thinking and to implant the love of truth 
in the mind. 

Never was there a more germinal moment 
for the teacher than the tragic times .in 
which our lot is at present cast. We are 
where two seas meet. We are swept by 
cross-currents. We are witnessing the ti- 
tanic struggle between the old and the new 
social order. ‘‘There is nothing so bad as 
a good thing perverted.” This applies 
to-day to nationalism. No nobler achiev- 
ment was witnessed by the Nineteenth 
century than the nationalization of Greece 
in 1829, of Belgium in 1830, of Italy and of 
Germany in 1870, and of Servia, Monte- 
negro and Roumania in 1878. Nationality 
is to a people what personality is to the 
individual. Nationality registers the desire 
of every people to live under its own vine 
and fig tree, to feel the full force of the ties 
of kinship, and to enjoy the consciousness 
of racial unity. Everyone of us sympa- 
thizes with the electric energy that as a 
spirit pervaded the world in the last 
century, in grouping peoples according to 
affinities in race, language, religion and 
tradition. There is something creative in 
this nationalizing energy, as is shown in the 
transformation of both Germany and Italy. 
It imparted to the people a sense of self- 
respect, dignity and power that spelled 
progress in many forms. Under the glow 
of nationality, patriotism took on new mean- 
ing. Love of country became a new religion 
to men of the type of Cavour and Bismarck. 

But we are witnessing to-day the effects 
of a good thing perverted. The meteor of 
nationalism allured us too far. The cause 
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of the conflict in Europe to-day: with its 
slaughter of millions of men is hyper- 
nationalism. The over-towering ambition 
of one nation is to dominate the world. 

That English martyr, Edith Cavell, just 
before the bullets entered her bosom, in the 
Belgium prison, showed herself a prophet- 
ess, when she exclaimed, ‘“‘I realize that 
patriotism is not enough, I must cast out 
all bitterness and hatred from my heart.” 
It is in this spirit that we must make the 
idea of the state square with the interests of 
humanity. ‘Above all nations is human- 
ity.” This sentence of Goethe sets forth 
the thought that is in its birth-throes at 
the moment. Supernationalism is to sup- 
plement a rabid nationalism. We under- 
stand now that we have overworked the 
political aspect of the state. As Josiah 
Royce says, “Amongst the many social 
functions of a nation or, for that matter, 
of any human community, the political 
functions of such a community, at any 
rate, as they have been conceived and 
carried out up to the present time, are 
ethically amongst the least important.” 

‘“*Greece,’”’ he continues, ‘‘never attained 
political unity. To-day it rules the world, 
as Germany will never rule it through its 
inventions if its efficiency should continue 
and grow for a thousand years. Greece 
rules a spiritual world, and rules it spiri- 
tually. No modern nation that has won 
political power has ever expressed its best 
contribution to humanity through this 
political power, or has ever made a con- 
tribution to the community of mankind 
which is nearly equal to the contribution 
made by Greece, and made by a nation 
which proved wholly incapable of political 
unity. The greatest rival which Greece 
has ever possessed as a contributor to the 
cause of the community of mankind is the 
nation Israel.” 

The creative impulses to-day are common 
to all mankind, such as democracy, science, 
education, commerce, socialism, and public 
health. These are the forces that are 
evolving a common life for humanity, and 
out of these common purposes must spring 
a commonwealth of nations. Hence the 
tragedy in the trenches at this crisis is that 
a man is at strife with himself. He is 
fighting for a phantom of a state, when in 
his heart he is at one with his political 
enemy in all the deeper concerns of life. 
For instance, socialists are in opposite 
trenches. These two men are in agreement 
as to the improvement of the lot of the 
working-man. They have got set against 
one another in mortal combat by the 
witchery of a political ideal of State 
absolutism, that is destined to merge into 
the larger conception of humanity., 

A more striking instance is the present 





plight of the Jews. 350,000 Jews in the 
Russian ranks are fighting against 250,000 
of their brethren in the Austrian ranks. 
Many Jews are found likewise in the armies 
of England, France, Belgium and Servia. 
Here is a people of one blood, one religion, 
and one hope, divided against itself. How 
shall we account for this internecine struggle 
of the Jewish people? The common bond 
that unites them as the family of IsraeF 
has been shattered by their frenzy for a 
particular political state which is at war with 
other particular political states. The basis of 
the community of Jews is enduring. This 
basis rests upon blood, religion and common 
interest, but it is lost sight of for the moment 
through idolatry to a political concept,— 
exclusive sovereignty of the State. 

It is at this juncture that we come to 
realize the moral mission of America and 
the supreme task of the American school. 
What is America? Not so many millions 
of square miles and not so many millions of 
population. America is a tremendous idea 
in process. of realization—the idea of 
equality, of opportunity for all, of demo- 
cracy, of human brotherhood and inter- 
national peace. By reason of the detach- 
ment of our country with an ocean as a. 
bulwark upon either side, by reason of the 
composite nature of our population, which 
has been drawn from the hardy stocks of alf 
Europe, by reason of our free institutions, 
we have sympathy with the nations in their 
desire for complete self-development and 
with the community of mankind in its 
sense of oneness and love of peace. Steam 
and electricity have made the nations 
neighbors. The example of our own coun- 
try points through federalism the way to a. 
commonwealth of mankind with its appro- 
priate organs, as a supernational court 
to interpret and enforce the common will, 

“Every nation has an instinctive pre- 
sentiment of its destiny,’’ says Heine. 
The catastrophe in Europe has made us. 
feel anew the mission of America, for 
America illustrates the efficacy of the fed- 
eral principle on a spiendid scale, furnishes. 
a concrete example of a Supreme Court, and 
shows the strength of diverse peoples welded’ 
— through sympathies and a common: 
ife. 

If this be the interpretation of the con- 
flicting forces in our time, how inspiring is- 
the work of the American teacher in know- 
ing that he has a part in the training of 
the makers of to-morrow. 

Following Dr. Mitchell’s address, Dr. 
F. C. Henderschott, of the N. Y. Edison 
Company, Secretary and founder of the — 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools, was introduced, and delivered an 
address on “The Corporation School: 
Some Changes in Present Day Education.’” 
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THE CORPORATION SCHOOL. 


The Corporation School is an American 
institution. Authorities differ as to what 
constitutes a Corporation School and there- 
fore there exists a difference of opinion as to 
when and where the first school was held. 
It is known, however, that this institution 
is at least twenty years old and that it had 
its origin in the United States. 

Public primary and secondary schools 
and other secondary institutions for educa- 
tion, in Germany, have enlarged their 
functions to include industrial training but 
a similar movement has made much head- 
way in this country. There is, however, 
almost universal misunderstanding of the 
educational situation in Germany as it 
relates to industrial training. It was on 
January 12th, 1908, that Dr. George 
Kerschensteiner gave his address in St. 
Peter’s Church in Zurich, the title of his 
address on that occasion being, ‘‘The 
School of the Future in the Spirit of 
Pestalozzi’’ and as related in the preface of 
his book on ‘‘The Idea of the Industrial 
School,” he says, ‘‘I called this school an 
industrial school.”’ 

The movement for broader industrial 
education, however, spread more rapidly 
in Germany than in this country but the 
movement in Germany was kept under the 
control and development of the primary 
and secondary schools and_ universities. 
It was not until some five years ago that 
the Corporation School idea began to 
develop on a broad scale in the United 
States. 

On January 24th, 1913, an organizing 
convention was held at New York Uni- 
versity, in New York City, at which time 
The National Association of Corporation 
Schools came into existence. About thirty- 
one industrial corporations sent delegates 
to that meeting but it was not until the 
4th of the following April that the charter 
membership was closed with eighteen 
industrial institutions and active work 
was commenced. 

Just what a Corporation School is has 
not been defined or accepted. The Na- 
tional Association of Corporation Schools 
has a membership at the time this article 
is written of ninety-one industrial institu- 
tions known as Class ‘‘A.’”’ There are two 
other classes of membership known as 
Class ‘‘B”’ or employes of Class ‘“‘A”’ 
members and Class “C” or associate 
membership. The latter two classes are 
incidental to the movement and not at all 
vital to its success. The Class ‘‘A”’ 
membership is composed. of industrial 
institutions representing over sixty dif- 
ferent branches of industry, located in 
seventeen of the different states. The 





movement was started and developed most 
rapidly in the eastern section of the country 
although at the present time Georgia, Colo- 
rado, Utah and California are among the 
states from which Class ‘‘A’’ memberships 
have been secured. 

The National Association of Corporation 
Schools gives as its functions: 1. To develop 
the efficiency of the individual employe. 
2. To increase efficiency in industry. 3. 
To influence courses of established educa- 
tional institutions more favorable toward 
industry. 

Each member conducts its own educa- 
tional activities in accordance with its own 
ideas and plans. The National Association 
exercises no authority but acts as a clearing 
house by providing a forum for the inter- 
change of ideas and by collecting and mak- 
ing available data as to successful and 
unsuccessful plans of developing the effi- 
ciency of the individual employe. 

Voting power is vested entirely in the 
Class ‘‘A’’ membership. Activities of the 
National Organization are carried on 
through an Executive Commitee which 
has complete and supreme authority but is 
advised, as occasion may require, by a 
Policy and Finance Committee made up 
of Presidents and other Executives of the 
Class ‘‘A’’ member companies which Com- 
mittee, however, has no authority other 
than to suggest and recommend. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Committee there are sub-committees, each 
of which are assigned a special problem, 
as for example, ‘Trade Apprenticeship 
Schools,’’ ‘Special Training Schools,”’ ‘‘ Re- 
tail Salesmanship,”’ ‘Advertising, Selling 
and Distribution Schools’’ and ‘‘Office 
Work Schools.’’ There are also sub-com- 
mittees on ‘‘ Employment Plans,” on. ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Education,” on ‘Safety and Health” 
and on ‘‘Vocational Guidance.’”’ It will be 
appreciated that these are subjects so 
closely related to training that they must 
be given consideration in order that the 
training courses be effective. If employ- 
ment is carried on effectively, training is 
already half done. 

Safety and health are equally important, 
and placing the employe in the work which 
he likes to do and for which he is tempera- 
mentally fitted is a problem that cannot 
be entirely ignored. Embracing such a 
variety of the branches of industry and 
covering so many divisions it is evident that 
there could not be a classification or 
standardization of educational courses. For 
example, one of the railroad systems, 
embraced in the membership of the national 
association, conducts thirty-eight schools, 
all of which, however, are for. apprentices 
in its mechanical divisions. As yet this 
corporation has not developed training for 
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the other classifications of its employes. 
As against this condition one of the public 
utility operating companies has but three 
schools but the three cover every classifica- 
tion of employes in its service. 

No attempt at standardizing has been 
made but the various courses conducted by 
the member companies are being codified 
and a report of this committee will be made 
at the next annual convention to convene 
in Pittsburgh the latter part of next May. 

There are other industrial institutions 
known to have instituted educational 
courses on behalf of their employes but 
which are not members in The National 
Association of Corporation Schools. The 
number of such industrial institutions is 
not known but probably will not exceed 
twenty or thirty. 

The movement has progressed sufficiently 
far, however, that it may be safely stated 
that there is general agreement as to what 
should be taught. The subjects may be 
broadly classified under three general sub- 
divisions: 1. Health. 2. Vocational. 3. 
Knowledge (a) General, (b) Specific. It 
has been demonstrated that there is nothing 
of so great importance in industry as 
health—and information upon which health 
may be secured and retained can be taught. 

The second classification is more vague 
and therefore difficult to define. It not 
only embraces placing the employe in the 
division of labor for which he is best fitted 
temperamentally but it also embraces his 
progress from that point, including pro- 
motion, discipline and discharge, if neces- 
sary. Under this division must be classified 
the growing practice of compiling and 
maintaining personal records of each em- 
ploye. Some industrial institutions insist 
upon physical examinations and other 
examinations, physical in nature, at definite 
periods, after entering upon employment. 

The third sub-division embraces the 
general knowledge which the employe is 
supposed to get in the established institu- 
tions of education before entering industry. 
If the employe is a graduate of high school 
or some secondary institution of learning 
this problem is practically solved but as 
only a small percentage of the adult male 
population of the United States has re- 
ceived any high school education and a 
much smaller percentage any academic 
training and as practically all of the male 
population enters industry in some form, 
the problem is an unsolved one as well as 
one of first importance. 

The Corporation School is not called 
upon to entirely solve this problem. Indus- 
trial training is receiving greater considera- 
tion in not only the common and high 
schools but also in the continuation schools. 
the part-time schools and night schools, 
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Other experiments are being tried which 
will undoubtedly have an increasing bene- 
ficial effect as the movements gain momen- 
tum. 

The subject of industrial education has 
been taken up by the law makers of several 
of the states, although at the present time 
only Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Connecticut have passed industrial 
education statutes. There is a secondary 
list of seven states in which state-aid is 
given approved municipal systems. One 
reason why more legislation on this subject 
has not been enacted has been inability 
to decide just what laws would prove most 
beneficial. Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
have led in the movement and several of 
the other states will undoubtedly pass laws 
on the subject during the present winter. 

It is obvious that industrial institutions 
will do only so much educational work on 
behalf of their employes as will be necessary 
to gain and maintain high standards in 
production and marketing. It is not a 
function proper of an industrial institution 
to educate. 

For the first time in the history of the 
civilized world there is now a realization 
that educational training must be broad 
enough and comprehensive enough to fit 
every boy and girl for their life’s work. 
The industrial corporation cannot escape 
a share of this burden but the industrial 
corporation does not approach the problem 
from any sense of philanthropy. It is an 
economic problem and is being so recog- 
nized. 

There are now something over one hun- 
dred industrial corporations (embracing in 
excess of sixty different branches of in- 
dustry) experimenting, inaugurating and 
maintaining educational courses on behalf 
of their employes. Their combined work 
covers broad sub- divisions as previously 
given; banded together as a national associa- 
tion, maintaining headquarters where the 
results of each individual member’s work 
is sent to be tested, discussed and adopted 
or rejected as final judgment may deter-, 
mine, it is inevitable that within a relatively 
short period of time a comprehensive 
system of industrial training will result. 
Other things being equal the trained mind 
always wins over the untrained mind. This 
being true, when the movement has 
sufficiently developed in the various sub- 
divisons of industry, as a matter of self- 
preservation every business institution must 
train its employes or be out-distanced in the 
race for industrial supremacy. 

Before training can be done effectively, 
however, it is necessary to know just 
what should be taught and how to teach it. 
The problem is not so difficult so far as it 
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relates to apprentice schools or even office 
work schools but when. applied to special 
training schools which differentiate from 
apprentice schools in that a complete trade 
is not taught the problem becomes more 
complex and it is even more difficult to 
define just what should constitute a course 
in salesmanship. Marketing is as old as 
civilization but salesmanship is of such 
recent origin that the word is not found in 
the latest unabridged edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary. Three of the four educational 
institutions, national in character, which 
teach the subject of salesmanship, through 
the correspondence method, do not even 
attempt to define what salesmanship is 
and the other institution gives a fallacious 
definition. As the dictionary does not 
attempt to define the term there are many 
conceptions, none of. which, however, seem 
to quite fit. The word which is most 
nearly comparable is workmanship but 
workmanship involves a greater degree of 
physical effort than is required in sales- 
manship. In other words salesmanship is 
the human qualities which enter into 
marketing. Here we find ourselves deep 
in the mire of psychology. However, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is to 
open a school where salesmanship will be 
defined and taught. There is a large 
appropriation available for this purpose and 
in the course of a year or so it is quite 
probable that the Corporation School will 
be able to proceed with a better under- 
standing of its tasks. 


Another problem of importance is to’ 


secure suitable instructors. Even though 
the corporation might have definite knowl- 
edge as to what are its educational require- 
ments and be in possession of suitable 
curriculums for the courses which would 
best meet its needs, the problem of indus- 
trial training is still unsolved until proper 
instructors are in charge of the work. 

It has been found to draft such instructors 
from the educational institutions is not 
altogether successful as the instructor 
comes into industry with an entirely 
, academic view-point. Acceptable instruc- 
tors must possess both an academic and 
an industrial point of view. They must 
be able to harmonize the two. They must 
possess the faculty to inspire others. They 
must be endowed with unfailing patience. 

The Corporation School has come to 
stay. The foundation has been laid and 
the work of determining what shall be 
taught and how to teach it is well in hand. 
The movement has spread beyond the 
boundaries of our country and has gained 
a foothold in England, Germany and 
Russia. The war has, of course, delayed 
its progress. Through a proper system of 
industrial training it is possible to increase 





the individual age of the employe 
from ten to one hundred per cent. An 
average of forty to fifty per cent. is quite 
possible even in corporations where large 
numbers are employed. If the individual 
efficiency of each working person in the 
United States was raised ten per cent. the 
industries of this country would be the 
most efficiently conducted of any country 
in the world and the standard would be the 
highest ever known. 

Immediately after adjournment, a recep- 
tion was tendered the visiting teachers by 
the Scranton Reception Committee in the 
same place. Bauers’ Orchestra, The Elec- 
tric City Quartette, and Billy. Kenny in 
dialect stories, imitations, etc., provided 
the entertainment, and a buffet lunch was 
served. This was without doubt the best 
reception ever tendered the Department or 
the Association. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE last meeting of the department was 
held on Wednesday morning, Tuesday 
morning being given to the section meetings. 
Principal William D. Lewis, of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, addressed the conference on 


THE SOCIALIZED HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We as principals 
of High Schools are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of spending the money that 
the public is dedicating to advanced educa- 
tion. This responsibility is very real and 
should appeal to us as a sacred trust. The 
report of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion estimates the cost of high school in- 
struction over the country at $53.40 per 
pupil. In many schools it is much higher. 
One high school in Philadelphia costs the 
public $125 per pupil, and the cheapest 
high school in the city costs over $77 per 
pupil. I want to submit to you that this 
immense sum of money, considered in its 
country-wide application, calls for a high 
standard of patriotism on the part of those 
of us who are charged with its expenditure. 

A few years ago I went through a large 
manufacturing plant with its president. 
The presence of a tank of spring water in 
each room impressed me very much, and I 
said to the president, “You are a good 
philanthropist to furnish spring water for 
your people.” He replied, ‘‘There is no 
philanthropy about it, we furnish spring 
water because we find that we are inter- 
rupted less frequently by illness when we 
furnish spring water than when we require 
our employees to drink Schuylkill water.” 

It_may sound somewhat cold-blooded, 
but I believe it is the correct attitude for 
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the public toward the schools it is support- 
ing. It is no part of the public school 
program to offer superior advantages to the 
brilliant Charles, so that a little later he 
can exploit the phlegmatic Henry. The 
public is just as much interested in the 
slow boy as it is in the brilliant one; both 
are citizens; both are national assets; and, 
if we are to conserve the best interests of 
the nation, we must fit each of these boys 
to render the best civic service of which he 
is capable. 

The American people are gradually be- 
coming nationally conscious, they are com- 
ing to understand what our public interest 
is and how vitally it affects every one of us 
personally. Probably the great war is lead- 
ing us to understand this. We see that 
private property is requisitioned, towns 
razed to give uninterrupted field for gun- 
fire, and that every man of the warring 
nations is looked at not as an individual 
but as a national asset. We Americans 
must come to somewhat the same point of 
view, and we as teachers must particularly 
see our job in the light of public interest 
if we are not to become a by-word and a 
shaking of the head to the nation that our 
indifference may betray. So I am going 
to ask you to try to lay aside all previous 
notions of what education is and to look at 
our given task as a high trust imposed 
upon us by the nation, a responsibility, if 
you please, to save the nation in the peril 
that inevitably confronts us. 

From this national point of view, then, 
what kind of citizens are we training in our 
higher schools? Unquestionably we are 
training leaders. Are we to think of them 
simply as individuals to be trained for per- 
sonal success, or as elements of a social 
whole—‘“‘soldiers of the common good’’? 
If our aim is the latter, then clearly it is 
our duty to keep the ideals of public service 
absolutely uppermost in all that we do. 

I want to submit to you first, then, that 
we must train for economic, social and 
political leadership, that we must insist 
that our young people shall understand the 
demands that the public has upon them, 
in return for the training it has given. 
More than this we must insist that this 
shall be more than a cold-blooded idea, 
and that we shall really make it function in 
the minds and lives of our young people. 
We need these, leaders and we need wide 
training service in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and interests. Let me illustrate. 

The farms of the United States, according 
to figures of the thirteenth census, produce 
by the acre in comparison with Germany as 
follows: United States, wheat 14, oats 29, 
and potatoes 98 bushels to the acre; while 
in Germany the yield per acre is wheat 28, 
ats 51, and potatoes 200 bushels, The 
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cereal products of the farms increased in 
ten years 1;’) per cent. The cost of these 
products to the people increased 78,%, per 
cent. Just think of it. This is what hap- 
pens to some of our salaries. That is why 
you and I find it so much harder to pay 
our bills. 

Compare with these some more figures 
which show just what we are doing. A 
study of over 8,000 schools shows that we 
are teaching in American high schools: 
Latin, French and German to 82 per cent. 
of our pupils, Algebra and Geometry to 87 
per cent., Agriculture to 4.66 per cent., and 
Domestic Science to 3.72 per cent. of them, 
Now, if we own these schools, if in them 
we are training our own boys and girls, if 
these boys and girls—hundreds of. thousands 
of them—will be infinitely better off in the 
country, living the independent life that 
they can live there, than in the city behind 
punch presses and on the tail ends of street 
cars, living a hand to mouth existence, 
isn’t it time we began definitely to turn our 
attention to the kind of training we as a 
people need? Our state and national de- 
partments of agriculture and the agricul- 
tural department of our universities know 
the methods of scientific management quite 
as well as do the Germans. The Germans 
are raising twice as much as we do on their 
farms, not because they have better land 
but because they employ better methods. 
Isn’t it time that we turn the attention of 
our public high schools to this great defect 
in our national economy? While we are 
looking at it from the point of view of the 
public, shall we not be serving the boys and 
girls quite as well as we should by the old 
sentimental school method if we turn their 
attention to this line of larger service? 

I cite agriculture only as a single example, 
one of many that may be mentioned, but 
what we need in every town and every city 
is a careful study of the opportunities, care- 
ful analysis of the type of public service 
demanded by public. welfare. Not only 


‘should the towns and cities be working at 


this but also the state and nation should 
ascertain just what is needed. Then these 
schools of the public, training American 
boys and girls for American citizenship 
should be turned to the lines of largest 
public service. 

It has taken a series of rather hard jolts 
to shake the classics out of me because I 
was trained in the old type of education, 
Let me say right here that we still need the 
classics, the acquaintanceship with the past, 
and the inspiration of the larger appeal— 
for some of our pupils. We do not need it 
for all of them. It is only because we have 
thought we did, and have set up as a criter- 
ion of education the children’s attainment in 
certain traditional studies, have made them 
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a fetish, that we have so far failed to give 
the service that we ought to give. That is 
why we are hearing so many violent attacks 
on the public high school. 

Other things that we need to teach are 
the laws of health and a single standard of 
morality for men and women. We need 
to give our girls some real knowledge of 
the vital facts of life. It is all very well 
. to say that this should be left for the home, 
but we know certainly that the home is not 
doing it now, and that there can be no 
assurance that the home ever will do it 
until our homes are presided over by girls 
who have a fair-minded training in the 
knowledge that ought to be every girl’s 
right. 

While we are talking about the girls we 
might as well see some other things we 
need. We know that from the last ‘census 
report 86.7 per cent. of the girls 25 years old 
or over are married, yet we have been 
training every girl in the high school as if 
her aim in life were to become a high school 
teacher instead of a home-maker. Cer- 
tainly we need the high school teacher, 
but we quite as surely need the home-maker. 

Again we need training in citizenship, 
not the citizenship that knows the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the citi- 
zenship that knows the conditions of the 
immediate community first, and then traces 
the relations of this community out to the 
state and the nation. 

Let me illustrate: Eight years ago I was 
made principal of a high school in Syracuse, 
New York. We took a small group of 
five hundred pupils out of the large central 
school and went into our new building. 
I had the painful acquaintance of the school 
loafer that is the perennial torture to every 
school man. 

I said, ‘‘Now you fellows are going to 
‘work.”” I was foolish enough to believe I 
could enforce my decree because I knew the 
boys’ parents. I had formerly been a gram- 
mar school principal in this same section of 
the city and I had every advantage in my 
effort to make those boys work. I tried 
persuasion, I tried appeal to parents, I tried 
bringing delinquents back for an afternoon 
session when they could study under super- 
vision. The boys did not work except on 
the things that appealed to them. One of 
the things of interest was the civics of 
Syracuse. We did not have a textbook, 
but we did have a good, live, red-blooded 
man who had been a boy himself to teach 
these fellows. They began to stndy how 
Sysacuse was governed. One boy was the 
son of-a policeman, the other was a son of 
a member of the Common Council, the 
same kind of a Common Council that exists 
in almost every American city. 

These fifty loafers, chosen from the whole 
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school because of their skill in evading all 
kinds of work, tackled the city charter— 
not easy reading you will agree. They 
visited the fire department, the police de- 
partment, the meetings of the Common 
Council, they brought in all sorts of infor- 
mation and organized it; and it did not 
take them very long to discover that while 
we in Syracuse had been flattering ourselves 
that we were a self-governing, democratic 
community, we were really nothing of the 
kind. The real despot of Syracuse sat 
down in the back office of one of the banks. 
Not a man could be appointed to the police 
department or the fire department, not an 
ordinance could be passed, not a candidate 
for mayor could be nominated on either the 
Democratic or Republican ticket without 
the approval of this uncrowned despot. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us face 
the question fairly and squarely. If we 
and our predecessors had been on our job 
for the last twenty-five years, we should 
have made the political boss, with his 
criminal alliance with everything that cor- 
rupts our political, economic and social life, 
an impossibility. And let us be perfectly 
frank about it, let us be humble, but let 
us vow with all the vigor and force of 
awakened patriotism that we will get on 
our job and that we will show the boss 
where he gets off. 

Why haven’t we done this? Partly, I 
suppose, because we have believed that 
without the shedding of Latin there could 
be no remission of ignorance. We have 
enjoyed being petty despots with every one 
kow-towing to usas lord high chief moguls. 
We have not thought, perhaps, that we are 
developing in our schools the habits of 
citizenship in a despotism—this very habit 
most favorable to political bossism. 

If our schools are to be effective citizen 
factories, let us run them as laboratories of 
democracy. Let’s take our pupils into our 
confidence, and insist that they tackle some 
of the problems of this community. If they 
cannot accomplish some of the community 
problems in the school, what assurance have 
we that they will be more successful outside 
of school? 

Don’t misunderstand me. , I am not say- 
ing that you start a system of self-govern- 
ment, and then get up and walk off, and. 
expect the machine to run itself. It won’t; 
it will result only in chaos. ,I am confident 
that it takes fully as much ability and 
requires more watchfulness to make a sys- 
tem of self-government effective than it 
does to run a school as a despotism. It is 
different in ethical and social results, how- 
ever. It is the point of view of training in 
the democratic habit for government and 
for all social actions that I am pleading. 

Please do not tell me that it can’t be 
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done. It is being done in scores and prob- 
ably hundreds of schools in the country. 
Perhaps you have read of the school in 
Los Angeles, which was run one day last 
year without the teachers. A public con- 
sciousness and a public conscience can be 
secured only by reaching the emotional life 
of our young people, and this emotional 
life can best be reached, not by preaching, 
but by reaching the vital present interests 
of the pupils by means of the real stations 
which involve their own welfare. 

So, it seems to me, the logic of the situa- 
tion is inevitable. Our schools must be 
laboratories of democracy—real, little dem- 
ocracies—of course, with the guiding hand 
of the experienced principal and teachers. 
We can’t give up our authority if we would. 
We have been placed in the position of 
power by the’ community and the com- 
munity—not the pupils—holds us respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, the community very 
generally leaves the means to us; and if we 
are teachers, I believe that we all shall use 
the means which in our judgment will pro- 
duce the best social results. 

Why haven’t we done all this? Simply 
because of the traditions of our craft. Tra- 
dition has bound upon our children the 
ball and chain of foreign language and 
higher mathematics and has imprisoned 
them in hopeless isolation from the real 
world where their instincts tell them they 
are to live their lives. It has kept them 
mumbling over the dead facts of the dead 
past, and repeating the shibboleths which 
pedantry prescribed as the pass-words of 
culture. It has dimmed the eye, whitened 
the cheek and twisted the spine of woman- 
hood, delving among the stones of Rome, 
when she should have been gaining strength 
for her day, informing herself concerning 
those social problems which her sweetness 
and sympathy fit her best to solve, and 
learning how to make good home-made 
bread. And tradition has shoved onto our 
streets as failures thousands of our brightest 
boys—the hand-minded, executive type, the 
boys who will be the leaders of our economic 
and political life because the Lord decreed 
them to be leaders. These boys, I say, 
tradition has shoved onto the streets as 
failures because they refused to turn them- 
selves into phonographs to repeat the joy- 
less jingles of ‘‘ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, 
post, pre, pro, sub and super’’—the well- 
known list of Latin prepositions that 
“govern the accusative.” 

Following his address, an animated dis- 
cussion was had on the subject, and many 
questions were asked Mr. Lewis. He was 
‘asked what magazines he would recommend 
for use in the socialized high school as 
subjects of study. He replied that there 
were many good ones, but The Survey, 
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The Literary Digest, The Independent, and 
others of similar character answer the pur- 
pose very well. He was asked how to teach 
history to show the social viewpoint. He 
quoted the case of Julius Cesar and others 
as showing splendid possibilities along this 
line. Some one asked, ‘ Will a study of the 
wrongs of government not make pupils 
pessimistic?”’ He replied that it would not, 
but should arouse in them a determination 
to make .things better. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said he would give no algebra or 
geometry in commercial or domestic science 
courses. He further stated that the colleges 
are growing more liberal each year, espe- 
cially State institutions, in their demands on 
high school pupils, and the graduate of the 
socialized high school will soon gain as great 
recognition from the colleges as one of the 
old style. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


Vice President H. J. Stockton then took 
the chair and conducted the Round Table 
conference. One of the questions for dis- 
cussion was Manual Training, or Trade 
Schools. Principal Lewis declared that as 
early as possible in a student’s career it 
should be ascertained whether he was a 
hand-minded or a _ book-minded pupil. 
Hand-minded pupils can be taught physics 
and other subjects if they get the right 
viewpoint. Boys should be taught the 
automobile, and in physics the girls should 
be taught to distinguish cotton from wool. 
The entire course should have in mind the 
practical every-day life of the pupil. Eng- 
lish and social science should be prescribed 
for everybody, arithmetic particularly for 
commercial students. 

The next subject opened for round table 
discussion was Agriculture in the High 
School. The Chairman asked what high 
schools are doing work in agriculture. 
Supt. Sargent, of Meadville, said that in 
that city they had begun the teaching of 
agriculture, but the work was yet in its 
incipiency. They secured the services of a 
trained agriculturist, and were using part 
of the school grounds and vacant lots for 
experimental work. He believes there is a 
great future for this work, but we should 
hold up the ideal of farm life. The present 
fault is that we decry farm life. Even the 
newspapers delight to call the farmer 
“Rube” and “‘Hayseed.’’ Let us present 
the attractive side of rural life. 

Principal Wright of the North Union 
Township, Fayette county, High School, 
said that in his township there is little 
demand for agriculture. While the district 
has 3,000 pupils, 225 of them in the high 
school, there are fewer than one hundred 
farmers in the township, and of the 225 
high school pupils, only fifteen come from 
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farms. His difficulty is to get any demand 
for agriculture. The coke companies pay 
eight-elevenths of all taxes, and do not 
encourage agriculture. 

In reply to the question, ‘Would it be 
advisable for city high schools to teach 
agriculture?”’ Calvin O. Althouse said that 
ten per cent. of the boys of the Central 
High School, in Philadelphia, come from the 
farms within the city or in its suburbs. 

A. I. Underwood said that both Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia furnish many of the 
agricultural students at State College, and 
that in the Washington, Pa., high school 
they had 600 pupils, with over 100 of them 
from the country. Many of those from the 
city go to the Agricultural College, while 
the country boy almost invariably goes to 
the Academic College. 

Miss Petty, of the Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh, said that she knew the son of 
the head of a department in an eastern 
university who had graduated from second- 
ary school, and his father desiring him to 
enter a profession sent him to Europe to 
get the “atmosphere.”’ But the boy on his 
return said he did not want to go to-the 
classical university, but to the University of 
Wisconsin. He is now building up a run- 
down New England farm. 

The next question discussed was, ‘‘Is the 
Gary plan feasible for large cities?’ Supt. 
Edward Sargent, of Meadville, who had four 
‘years’ experience in the Gary system, was 
asked to discuss the question. He said 
there is no “Gary System” as it is com- 
monly conceived. There has been much 
said and written about it that conveyed an 
absolutely false impression. Gary had pe- 
culiar conditions, and one splendid oppor- 
tunity which she selected. She is so situ- 
ated that in several buildings she can use 
the longer school day. As to its feasibility 
in large cities, he could not speak. Whether 
it succeeded or failed in New York would 
be no criterion by which to judge the value 
of the Gary System. 

The hour having arrived for the trans- 
action of the business of the Department, 
President Althouse took the chair and called 
for report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
which was read by Chairman G. D: Robb, 
and adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


It is the duty of the Public High School to 
offer the opportunity of education to all of the 
people. This education should so vary in char- 
acter that it will satisfy the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

Recognizing the need of efficiency in modern 
life, we believe that the High School should 
endeavor to correlate itself with the industrial, 
commercial and agricultural interests. of the 
community. 





Resolved, That all papers read in the general 
High School session pre on themes of 
general interest and universal appeal, referring 
all specific papers to the various separate sections, 
_ Resolved, That only two themes of vital 
interest be selected for the program of the High 
School session, in order to give the speakers 
sufficient time for the development of their 
themes, and the audience an opportunity of a 
free and spirited discussion. 

Ived, That we express our thanks to the 
Chairman for the splendid program, to Super- 
intendent Weber, and all aiken who have con- 
tributed to make this meeting a success. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: G. D. Robb, Katharine McNiff, 
Roland P. Gleason, William C. Graham, J. D. 
Mahoney, Committee. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Your committee on nominations respect- 
fully submits the following report: 

President—H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, 

Vice Pres—Ronald P. Gleason, Scranton, 

Secretary—J. F. Adams, Millersburg, 

Treasurer—A. A. Holden, York. 

Executive Committee—C. O. Althouse, 
Philadelphia, W. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg, 
D. R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh, Katharine 
MeNiff, Harisburg, and C. B. Pennypacker, 
Ardmore. 

Educational Council—W. L. Smith, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Member of General Nominating Com- 
mittee—Albert H. Welles, Scranton. 

Signed: P. M. Bullard, D. A. Sumstine, 
Geo. A. Mincemoyer, Thomas Moore, Rhys 
Powell, Committee. 

The report was adopted and the Secretary 
instructed to cast the ballot for those 
nominated. 

President Althouse introduced the newly 
elected President, who spoke a brief word 
of thanks and adjourned the Department. 


CLASSICAL SECTION. 








HE meeting of the Classical Language 
section of the High School Depart- 
ment of the State Association was called to 
order in the Central High auditorium by the 
chairman, Mervin G. Filler of Dickinson 
College with N. Anna Petty of Pittsburgh 
as secretary. 

“Latin in its Relation to English as a 
Vocational Subject in Commercial Educa- 
tion’? was the subject of a paper by Dr. 
E. L. Whatenecht, of Wilkes-Barre, who 
said that training in Latin has superlative 
value because of its relation to other “sub- 
jects. Owing to its inflectional nature its 
discipline is of peculiar value, and it is the 
element of discipline in all studies that 
gives them value. 
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VALUE OF LATIN IN HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


So much has been written and said within 
recent years on the value of Latin as a 
preparation for life that it is with some 
reluctance I enter on a discussion of this 
subject again. Were it not for the fact 
that there is a growing tendency to com- 
mercialize and vocationalize our education 
there would be no excuse for a paper of this 
nature. The drift is toward the so-called 
practical side at the expense of the cultural 
and disciplinary values in education. Two 
tendencies have operated toward this end, 
the highly specialized industries and voca- 
tions of modern times and the mistaken 
idea of the fundamental object of an 
education. If it can be demonstrated that 
discipline and culture have little to do 
with training for specialized vocations and 
that our education has for its object merely 
to train for gaining a livelihood, then culture 
and discipline ought to make place for the 
vocational training. But we who love the 
classics, who have been rooted and grounded 
in the faith and should speak with some 
degree of authority, believe that even 
though the study of Latin were altogether 
disciplinary in its nature, yet it is this 
discipline which is at the very foundation 
of commercial and vocational pursuits. 

The commercial and industrial vocations 
have to do with two things, man and matter, 
both of which are influenced by mind, and 
an intellect well disciplined and sustained 
by culture will so control both that they 
will contribute largely to one’s success in 
life. To be more specific, the commerical 
world has to know the quality of materials 
and to convince men of their value. To 
distinguish differences in qualities one must 
have the powers of judgment and discrimi- 
nation well trained and well balanced, which 
may come from long continued application 
and experience at the expense of business, 
or it may come from an earlier discipline 
during the adolescent stage when time is 
worth less and impressions are more lasting. 
To convince men, one must have the powers 
of speech so trained that he can express in 
a most effective and pleasing way the idea 
he wishes to convey. Experience counts 
for much, but experience is guided by disci- 
pline. The man who is influenced only 
by past experience, who does not possess 
that versatility arising from a trained mind, 
who falters at times of a crisis, whose 
judgment is immature, becomes inefficient 
and the business world casts him aside. 

There can be no doubt but that a well 
disciplined mind is a potential asset in the 
commercial world, but if this is true it is 
doubly true of the professional class. It is 
just this culture and discipline of mind, 
this power to think clearly and to adjust 
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itself to new relations that differentiates 
him from the artisan. The difference be- 
tween the architect and the craftsman is 
that the one has a trained mind, the other 
a trained hand; the one can create, the 
other can pattern. It is the superiority of 
a disciplined mind over a trained hand. 

The English language is heterogeneous in 
its nature, made up of elements from various 
sources, in which Saxon and Latin predomi- 
nate. The framework is Saxon, but the 
ornamentation and decorative features are 
Latin. Saxon gives terseness and stability 
to it, but that which fits it for a literary 
language is Latin. Being the vehicle of 
thought of a semi-barbaric people Saxon 
is somewhat crude in its nature. That 
which softens and contributes to its rhyth- 
mic flow the English has inherited from the 
Latin. How harsh the Saxon distichs of 
Beowulf sound when compared with the 
liquid accents of Chaucer, softened with 
the Latin element. Rich with the culture 
of Rome, English becomes the means of 
expressing those finer shades of meaning 
and poetic conceptions. If English is to 
be appreciated and its full worth compre- 
hended, that which gives architectural 
beauty to it must be felt as much as that 
which gives it stability. To no one is a 
great English classic so fraught with mean- 
ing, to no one is it so full of content, as to 
him who has a deep insight not only into 
its poetic construction but also into its 
linguistic elements. How full of content 
are the words! What history, and poetic 
conceptions they convey when the whole 
vista is mirrored before us! 

This visualization and content are not | 
acquired by means of a dictionary, or by 
word study. It comes, if it comes at all, 
through the spirit of the language, through 
the thought and customs, which gave it 
birth, through the institutions that fostered 
and matured it. Time is well spent in 
the study of a language which contributes 
so much to the highest enjoyment of life, 
toward the acquisition of power to appre- 
ey the highest artistic expression of the 
soul. 

But, aside from giving one an insight 
into the structure and spirit of the language, 
the chief value of the study lies in the daily 
translation of some Latin classic into good 
idiomatic English. If it is carefully done 
it is an excellent exercise in English com- 
position. A slavish translation, however, 
has but little value and tends toward harm- 
ful rather than good effects. It is an excel- 
lent mental discipline. To translate flu- 
ently the mind must be alert and active. 
Observation, judgment, and discrimination 
must be exercised. Out of a multitude of 
possible meanings the proper one must be 
selected which best expresses the thought 
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of the author. What are the mental activi- 
ties brought into play in translating a Latin 
sentence into English? The verb being the 
most important word in the sentence must 
be clearly determined. Its content mnst 
be recalled. Its tense, mood, person and 
number must be observed, and all this must 
be transferred into its English equivalent. 
Other words must be noted and their mean- 
ing recalled, their agreement with each other 
and their relation to other groups must be 
observed, their emphasis must be deter- 
mined by their relation in the sentence as 
a whole and their relative position to each 
other, and all this must be expressed in 
English without much hesitation or halting. 
Truly, the process is a complex one, and one 
having much value in the discipline for life. 

This training is quite different from that 
obtained by the study of mathematics and 
science. Here, given certain conditions, 
certain results must necessarily follow. A 
perpendicular is always the shortest distance 
from a point to a straight line. The sum 
of the three angles of a triangle is always 
equal to two right angles. Given a moving 
body acted upon by certain forces, if the 
forces be known, the location of the body 
may be determined ever afterwards. One’s 
mind disciplined exclusively by that kind 
of training does not fit for life or good 
citizenship. It tends toward dogmatism 
and absolutism. The problems of life are 
not solved with as much certitude as those 
of mathematics and science. It requires 
the tempering influence of the culture and 
discipline arising from linguistic training to 
meet the demands which come to us in our 
social and business relations with each other. 
Ut with the subjunctive may express either 
purpose or result, but at times it is difficult 
or impossible to determine where purpose 
ends and result begins. They merge into 
each other like two boards dovetailed to- 
gether. Reasons may be maintained and 
defended in either case, but there is no 
absolute mathematical solution to the prob- 
lem. But that is life in the social, indus- 
trial, commercial, and political world. If 
education means that acquisition of power 
whereby one may rise superior to his en- 
vironment and transform it at will to meet 
his highest ideals, if it means an adaptation 
and adjustment of one’s self to such a 
changed environment, then surely, no train- 
ing is so well fitted to meet these demands 
as that acquired from the study of language. 

But why the classics in preference to the 
modern language? Do the classics have a 
superlative value in attaining these ends? 
Does Latin contribute more toward disci- 
pline and culture than German and French? 
Does it have a vocational value superior 
to a modern language with respect to its 
training in English? Certain facts lead the 





writer to believe that this is for the most 
part true. 

First: The thought processes in Latin 
are more complex than those in German or 
French, and to master these processes and 
to give expression to them in English has a 
value which is not only disciplinary, but 
also utilitarian and vocational in its effect. 
Prof. Senger says:. ‘‘Modern forms of 
thought and modern modes of expression 
are like modern habits of life, very much 
alike in different lands. In rendering Ger- 
man into English the translating may not 
be translating at all, but a transforming 
of a German word or phrase into its ready- 
made and self-evident English equivalent. 
Such an exercise is often but a semi-con- 
scious substitution of words, not an active 
struggle to express an idea.” 

Second: The spirit of the Latin language 
is the spirit of our modern political institu- 
tions. Rome rules the world to-day. Juris- 
prudence and politics still look to Rome. 
Roman institutional life explains much of 
our modern institutional life, and the Latin 
language which mirrors this spirit has a 
value beyond that of a foreign modern 
language. 

Third: The investigations made at Prince- 
ton, Dorchester and Rochester as to the 
comparative value of Latin and German 
seem to leave but little doubt that Latin is 
superior to the German in training the 
mind to grasp other subjects. Dean West 
by a careful compilation of the standing 
of students at Princeton University has 
shown that those trained in the classics 
far outrank those not so trained, not only 
in the arts course but also in the scientific 
courses, and he naturally concludes that 
this superiority in training is due exclusively 
to the peculiar fitness of the classics over 
other subjects. 

The objector naturally replies, ‘This may 
be true, but this difference in standing is 
due not to the influence of the classics, but 
that those selecting a classical course have 
greater natural ability to start with, and 
it is only the better students that drift 
into the classical courses.” This seems to 
be rather a sad commentary on the technical 
and scientific courses, and one that their 
most ardent advocates would scarce admit 
—that these courses are not of sufficient 
worth to attract to them, at least occa- 
sionally, a majority of students of high 
intellectual capacity. 

But, granted that this argument has no 
force until the factor of initial ability is 
eliminated, we may sti!l be able to meet 
this objection. If we could select two 
groups of pupils of equal original ability 
and test them out on the study of Latin 
and German, and, if at the end of the test 
we should find that those who studied 
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Latin were superior to those who studied 
German, we would have a chain of evidence 
supplementing Dr. West’s investigation 
which it would be difficult to controvert. 
Such a test is reported in the Classical 
Journal. It was made at the Dorchester 
High School. Two groups of pupils were 
selected whose standing, as determined by 
the preceding term’s work, was exactly 
alike. To the one group Latin was assigned 
and to the other German, and at the end 
of the year, as reported, the Latin section 
surpassed the German section in all studies. 

Such a test as this probably would not 
be practical in most of our high schools, 
and those who would detract from the 
value of Latin as a branch of study in our 
secondary schools may say that a single 
test such as made at the Dorchester High 
School has little value in deciding the merits 
of the case, inasmuch as this superiority 
may have been due to other causes and not 
at all to classical training—that, if it is to 
have any real value, it must be tried under 
different circumstances and _ conditions. 
While perhaps such a test may be imprac- 
tical in most of our schools, we may arrive 
at the same conclusion in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, not by a test covering a single 
year, but a period of years, not by a test 
covering a single group of pupils, but a 
number of groups... 

If it could be shown that students rank 
higher in any chosen subject in proportion 
to the number of years they have studied: 
Latin, and that this increase is not so great 
in proportion to the number of years they 
have studied German, then the question of 
original ability would not enter into the 
discussion, and we would have a fair means 
of comparing the intrinsic value of Latin 
and German as factors in education. This 
investigation has been made by Mr. Par- 
tridge of the East End High School, Roches- 
ter, New York. Taking as the basis of his 
discussion the third year English grades, as 
determined by the Regents’ Uniform Ex- 
aminations for a five-year period covering 
ten examinations, he has shown that the 
classics are superior to the modern languages 
as a training in English. This test covers 
two groups of pupils, each of which had 
only one foreign language to their credit. 
The average standing in third year English 
varied from 63 for those who had had no 
training in Latin to 78 for those who had 
had three years of Latin to their credit, an 
increase of 24 per cen.t, while those of the 
second group in third year English varied 
from 63 for those who had had no training 
in German or French to 68 for those who 
had had three years’ work in these languages, 
an increase of 8 per cent. Such then is the 
verdict of the test as tried on a group of 
ten different classes, leaving very little 
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consolation for those who consider the 
modern languages the peer of the classics 
as a training in English. 

In the Wilkes-Barre High School we have 
two courses which prepare for college, and 
from which most colleges admit the student 
without examination. One we call the Col- 
lege Preparatory course, the other the Boys’ 
Mathematical course. The former pre- 
pares for the Arts course in college, the 
latter for Technical and Engineering courses. 
The College Preparatory course includes 
four years of Latin and three years of 
German or French. The Boys’ Mathe- 
matical course includes only two years of 
German. It is to be assumed that the 
majority of boys who select the mathe- 
matical course do so because of a special 
aptitude for mathematics or a liking for 
engineering which is mathematical in its 
nature. It is true, of course, that some 
few select this course because some of their 
comrades have chosen it, and that these 
have no special fitness for mathematics. 
But it is equally true that others select the 
College Preparatory course for the same 
reason, and are equally ill-adapted for 
language or mathematics. It will be noted 
that the course fitting for a classical training 
has an equivalent of seven years of foreign 
language and four and two-thirds years of 
mathematics, while that which fits for tech- 
nical work has two years of foreign language 
and five and two-thirds years of mathe- 
matics, if we include two terms of mechan- 
ical drawing. We would be led to believe 
then, because of the more time devoted to 
mathematics that, as a class, the pupils 
ought to rank higher in this subject than 
the pupils of the College Preparatory course. 
But this is not the case. Invariably the 
standing of the College Prepatatory stu- 
dents in mathematics is higher than those 
of the Mathematical course. If we inquire 
why this is so, we again reach the conclusion 
that it is due to the superiority of the 
discipline of a classical trained student over 
the non-classical, even in subjects which are 
so widely different as language and mathe- 
matics. We must, therefore, come to the 
conclusion, in view of these facts, that 
training in Latin has a superlative value in 
its bearing on other subjects and is directly 
relationed to the mastery of them. 

But, granted that Latin is largely dis- 
ciplinary in its value, is it not true that 
the chief value of those studies concerning 
which no one questions their worth in a 
High School course, lies in their disciplinary 
effect. History is valuable largely as it 
enables us to read intelligently and to 
understand and interpret our modern social 
and political institutions in the light of the 
past. Mathematics, to the great majority 
of students find their chief importance, as a 
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branch of logic, in training the boy or girl 
to carry on a complex train of thought to 
a logical conclusion. Even in technical 
courses their chief value consists in estab- 
lishing principles and developing power to 
meet the exigencies of new conditions. But 
these values are disciplinary in their nature 
and contribute to man’s usefulness and 
earning power largely in so far as they are 
disciplinary. 

In those subjects which we regard as 
highly vocational, if we analyze them care- 
fully, we discover that that which gives 
them worth and value is mainly the element 
of discipline. Commercial courses seek to 
develop the principles of business in order 
that the individual may acquire power to 
meet the new demands made upon him. 
The methods of each business house differ 
in detail, and it is only as the underlying 
principles are comprehended that these 
demands may be met. There can be but 
little doubt that, in the final analysis, those 
studies which are fundamental to vocational 
and technical courses have their chief value 
in disciplining the mind and in developing 
the individual for his professional responsi- 
bilities. If the fundamental value of all 
studies lies largely in training the mind to 
think clearly, if it lies in developing power 
to adjust itself to new relations, then no 
longer is there any need of defending Latin 
against the attacks of its critics, that it is 
for the most part a disciplinary subject and 
has no utilitarian value in a course of 
education. 

The ‘‘ Elimination of Waste in the Teach- 
ing of First and Second Year Latin” was 
presented by Miss Hazel L. Davies, of the 
Scranton High School. She advocated a 
certain amount of eighth grade Latin so 
thoroughly taught ‘that it would eliminate 
pupils whose minds are not capable of 
doing good linguistic work. She would 
also eliminate difficult constructions and 
correlate the second year with English and 
history. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN LATIN, 


Short and long experience both have con- 
vinced most teachers of Latin that the 
results obtained do not compensate for the 
amount of time and energy put into instruc- 
tion in Latin. The average teacher comes 
fresh from college into the class-room of the 
American high school. His mind is still 
filled with pictures of select groups of clas- 
sical students who enjoyed alike the dry 
discussions of mouldy word roots, the liquid 
melody of Latin poetry, and the ringing 
sonorousness of Latin periods. Such bright 
memories as these throw a glamour over 
the actual labor of the class room. Filled 
with enthusiasm, the teacher bends to his 
work, conscientiously preparing, eagerly im- 
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parting, and hopefully dreaming of the 
future success of his students. But alas! 
at the end of the term his class records are 
far below what he has expected, and later 
at departmental meetings he learns that the 
results of the year’s work are eminently 
unsatisfactory, and that the department is 
branded with.a long list of failures! 

The years go by, each year bringing the 
same results, until the teacher’s enthusiasm 
begins to wane, his dreams vanish, and 
gradually there creeps in to take their place 
a deep sense of discouragement, a final 
feeling of wasted effort, of futility, of in- 
ability to cope with the situation for which, 
to his inexperienced mind, he seems per- 
sonally .responsible. Experience happily 
comes to the aid of his soul’s need. He 
learns that the Latin problem in his own 
particular class is not found there alone, 
and that he is not wholly responsible for it. 
He comes to realize that elsewhere the re- 
sults in the teaching of Latin are equally 
unsatisfactory. He discovers that those 
interested in the continuance of classical 
education are considering these results an 
evidence of waste in Latin instruction and 
are trying to eliminate, as far as possible, 
such waste from its teaching. 

The causes of waste in the teaching of 
first and second year Latin are numerous 
and various. Among them are the follow- 
ing: The limited amount of work done in 
Latin in the grades, the unsupervised choice 
of a language by students, faulty text- 
books, short periods, the unsatisfactory 
methods in the class-room, and unclassified 
pupils. It would scarcely be fair not to 
attribute some of the blame for the waste 
in Latin instruction to the work done in 
the grades. The grade teachers are pro- 
verbially responsible for the failure of the 
secondary school teachers, I believe. The 
amount of work covered in Latin in the 
grammar school is too limited, and hence 
is of no real value to the student. In our 
own city we have tried the experiment of 
having Latin taught in the eighth grade 
for one or two semesters, with five half-hour 
lessons each week. The rules of pronuncia- 
tion, the first and second declensions, and 
the first conjugation comprise practically 
all of the work taught. This knowledge 
has enabled the students to cover about 
five lessons more during the first two weeks 
of the term.than were formerly covered. 
Outside of this gain their work has been in 
no way better than that of the students 
who didn’t study Latin in the grammar 
school. Obviously, then, there is a waste 
of time right here. If the study of Latin 
in the grades is to be productive of results, 
it must be done on a more intensive scale. 
The student must do the work less super- 
ficially; in other words, he must cover more 
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ground. He must have a thorough mastery 
of the inflectional system, a ready use of a 
good working vocabulary, and preparation 
in the acquisition of reading power in his 
grade work. Then only will the time spent 
on Latin in the grades be worth while. 
The five-year course recently recommended 
by the American Philological Association 
seems to offer a solution to this problem. 

Such a course will give the pupils a better 
understanding of the nature of the subject 
and that, in turn, will serve as a guide to 
them when they are electing a language 
for their high school course. I am firmly 
convinced that there is a tremendous 
amount of waste at this point. There is a 
wholesale election of Latin without ade- 
quate reason to base iton. The superficial 
course in grammar school gives the pupil 
the idea that Latin is ‘‘nice,”—in other 
words, “‘easy’’—and so he elects it for his 
high school course. In reply to a question 
submitted to two classes in Freshman Latin, 
asking each student to write out the reason 
why he was taking this subject in high 
school, -I learned that a great majority of 
them had chosen it simply because the 
limited amount of work done in the gram- 
mar school had made it seem attractive. 
In a few weeks many of these students 
find that they have made a big mistake, 
and that the intricacies of Latin declensions 
and conjugations are quite beyond them. 
But they must flounder along as best they 
can, a burden to the teacher and to the 
class, and a misery to themselves, for the 
rigid bounds of the curriculum offer no 
means of escape to such misguided ones. 

Another reason why students elect Latin 
is because of the suggestion of some one 
outside of the teaching profession. The 
results are sometimes amusing, sometimes 
pathetic. One little girl when. asked why 
she was taking Latin, replied, ‘“‘ My sister 
made me.” The sister on inquiry proved 
to be a young woman who had failed to 
complete the high school course, and who 
had no knowledge of Latin whatsoever. 
Yet she was the one with whom the selection 
of her sister’s course lay. 

In addition to those students who take 
Latin because they think it is easy, and 
those who take it from force of suggestion, 
we have in our classes pupils who are abso- 
lutely without lingustic ability. The stu- 
dent may work hard and the teacher may 
help him, but only grim failure is met with. 
Cases like these convince me that the time 
for a universal dealing out of Latin prin- 
ciples has passed. The age of the gentle- 
manly scholar is gone, and with it, on the 
whole, the mind of the capacity to study 
Latin. To-day we must differentiate be- 
tween our students and recognize the intel- 
lectual inequality among them. Recently 
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I had occasion to hold an eight A. M. 
Latin session with one of my Freshman 
girls. When I tried by tactful questioning 
to‘learn what was the cause of her inability 
to master the work she at last confessed, 
“Oh, I don’t like Latin. It’s such a mix- 
ture! I like drawing and sewing.’”’ In con- 
trast with this experience was the experience 
with the son of a professor of mechanical 
engineering. When asked what he thought 
of Latin, he replied, “I like it. It has rules 
for everything, and that makes it so clear, 
and then I like to learn about the derivation 
of words.” For these word-thinking, intel- 
lectual ones the joys of Latin are meant, 
not for the picture-thinking, sensory-motor 
type. As Professor Bennett says, ‘Latin 
is a difficult subject and the peculiar educa- 
tive power it possesses is not capable of 
being exercised upon all minds—only upon — 
those of a certain natural endowment.” 
Unless we realize this and teach Latin only 
to those who have the mental ability 
requisite for its mastery, the time spent on 
the study may be more than wasted. 

A rigorous course in Latin in the eighth 
grade will soon show who these select ones 
are. Let the grade teacher be given specific 
information as to what the high schooP 
expects, and then let her decide whether 
or not the child should continue the study 
of Latin in the high school. She can best do 
this for she has the most intimate knowledge 
of the child’s ability and turn of mind, and 
her influence is greater than any other 
agency. By some such supervision we shall 
eliminate much of the waste arising from 
the serious misconceptions on the part of 
child and parent as to the study of Latin. 

Again, we are not always fortunate in 
the instrument of our profession—the text- 
book. Somehow the theories stated so 
attractively in the preface do not work out 
in actual class-room practice and we find our- 
selves unable to keep up the pace set by the 
author. Text-books are often badly organ- 
ized. There is either too much material 
or too little, usually the former. Generally 
the vocabularies are too long. In the con- 
ventional beginner’s book the special vo- 
cabularies attached to the lessons sometimes 
runs as high as twenty words. Time is too 
short for the teacher to take up such a 
list word by word to prepare the student 
for the work of memorizing, and still more 
hopeless is the task of devising some system 
of review whereby such a rapidly increasing 
mass can be kept fresh in the pupil's mind. 
When one faces the situation fairly the 
wonder grows, not that the high school 
beginner remembers so few words but that 
he remembers any at all. ‘About seven 
hundred words, exclusive of proper names 
are ample for the beginning work,” says 
Professor Bennett. These, too, should be 
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common words and as concrete as possible 
and should be employed in their original, 
and not in their derived meanings. 

Syntactical points are frequently empha- 
sized at the wrong time. One well-known 
beginner’s book teaches the abstruse point 
of the dative of the possessor in the twelfth 
lesson. Most beginner’s books are over- 
crowded with syntax. The pupil is so busy 
learning new constructions that he is unable 
thoroughly to assimilate the old. Professor 
Lodge maintains that at the outset very 
little attention need be paid: to syntax. 
He asserts that the characteristic meanings 
of the cases, such as the indirect object for 
the dative case, particularly with verbs of 
giving and the like, the direct object with 
the accusative case, the simple objective 
and partitive genitives, and the ablative of 
means, manner, separation and place where, 
will afford ample drill in the forms of the 
noun for practically the whole of the first 
year. The use of the infinitive mood after 
a verb of saying, the subjunctive after the 
particles ut and ne, and the indicative after 
a few particles like ubi and postquam give 
material together with the ordinary con- 
cords for an immense amount of practice 
in verb forme. 

The beginner’s book then should treat no 
constructions which are not absolutely 
needed for the start in reading. All the 
unusual constructions should be left to be 
explained where they occur in literature, 
and all the more difficult ones should be 
postponed until the understanding of them 
is necessary to further progress. Then the 
teacher may take them up in an orderly 
and systematic way, giving the necessary 
references to the grammar, and centering 
attention upon examples in the reading. 
In this matter of syntax alone, there is 
opportunity for the saving of time and for 
greater concentration of the pupil’s effort. 
The mortality at the end of the year is at 
least partly due to the practice of forcing 
upon the students in rapid succession all 
the usages of the language. 

The crowding of the modern curriculum 
with every possible kind of subject has, 
of necessity, led to the need of more periods 
in the teaching day with the consequent 
shortening of each period. Unfortunately 
the colleges have not seen fit to limit their 
requirements accordingly, and so we go on 
trying to fit into a shortened period the 
mass of material which only the long, 
leisurely period of the restricted curriculum 
gave opportunity for. 

' This briefness of time has its effect upon 
class room procedure. There is too little 
opportunity ‘for the developmental lesson; 
too often the assignment of work takes the 
form of a few excited directions between 
bells; and the pupil is left to work out the 
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next day’s lesson as best he can. I remem- 
ber with deep satisfaction the lesson plan 
which the Latin teacher and we pupils 
developed together in the class room in my 
own student days. I remember the joy it 
gave on opening my book to study to realize 
that the points in the new lesson were really 
old acquaintances. I already had them in 
my note book. I say hesitatingly, and yet 
truthfully, that the note books of my own 
classes do not give evidence of such care- 
fully developed lessons. 

Often the work of the teacher of Latin 
fails to group itself around two or three 
salient points. The lesson is lacking in 
high lights. In our endeavor to cover the 
inflectional work, translation, syntax and 
composition, we are very apt to forget the 
main points of the lesson and to Send the 
pupils from the room with no idea of its true 
value. Indeed, so common is this practice 
among all teachers that students have 
developed a kind of inability to respond 
when any organization of class room mate- 
rialis made. If you ask them for the points 
emphasized in the preceding lesson you will 
receive wildly confused answers. In most 
of our work everything is on the same dead 
level; there is no idea of relative values, 
there are no mounts of prominence, there 
is no concentration on the few leading facts. 
In this respect our text-books also are want- 
ing. In a lesson having the dative with 
special adjectives as its main point, only 
one of ten Latin sentences illustrated this 
construction. : 

The inability of students to respond to 
organization of material, and to organize 
for themselves, can be rectified only by 
teaching pupils how to study. In nine 
cases out of ten, the failure of the average 
pupil is due to the fact that he has no fixed 
habits of study. We Latin teachers lay 
too much stress upon home preparation. 
In most cases it is ineffective, because of 
the assistance rendered, the incorrect results 
obtained, and the lack of real thought life. 
Take for example the study of the vocabu- 
lary. Left to themselves, the pupils see 
only a list of isolated words which they 
must in some way or other memorize and 
remember for class use. Under the teach- 
er’s guidance much can be done with these 
same unattractive and formidable lists, 
for the teacher can bring to bear the stimu- 
lus of association and contrast which is 
implied in the study of word groups. He 
can combine with the study of the vocabu- 
lary rudimentary study in word formation, 
such as forming an adverb from an adjec- 
tive, an adjective from a noun. Then will 
the vocabulary have significance for the 
pupil. 

Memorizing of material already explained 
in class, a review of points of syntax, and a 
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polishing of translation previously done in 
class, under the eye of the teacher—these 
make the work to be done at home. Quick 
testing of this work at the beginning of the 
hour gives a basis for estimating the pupil’s 
progress. All new material should always 
be taught, or at least attacked directly 
under the teacher’s supervision. In this 
way we shall be able to put stress on the 
vital things and insure a correct attitude 
on the part of the student in the preparation 
of the lesson. 

Time would be saved in both Latin and 
English classes if closer correlation were 
made in the work done in these subjects. 
If the English department would share the 
burden of teaching grammar, and would 
arrange with the Latin department a uni- 
form nomenclature much would be done in 
furthering both lines of work. 

This matter of correlation is especially 
necessary in the work of the second year. 
The reading of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
the study of Roman history, and the transla- 
tion of Caesar’s Commentaries offer an 
excellent opportunity for co-ordination. 
The field for correlation in the history and 
Caesar work is particularly large. An 
agreement can be made as to specific pas- 
sages in Caesar, the historical significance 
of which the Latin teachers may emphasize 
and to which the history pupils may be 
referred as to original sources within their 
reach. The main historical lessons to be 
drawn from Caesar can also be made part 
of the Latin work, and this material can be 
definitely reviewed by the history teacher. 
In English, correlation with Latin work can 
be made on the basis of a list of books 
pertaining to Roman life. Latin pupils can 
read and count these books as part of their 
prescribed English reading. ‘There is too 
much pigeon-holing of knowledge on the 
part of instructors, and too many students 
are left in the state of the boy who wanted 
to know if the Julius Caesar in history was 
the same as the one who wrote the ablative 
absolutes. 

Not only is the personality of Caesar 
rather vague to most students, but the 
whole Gallic campaign is lifeless, presenting 
to the majority only a long succession of 
wearying chapters which they must drag 
through in order to pass off the subject. 
Of real, vital interest there is none. Too 
often our Caesar classes present row after 
row of grimly listless faces with here and 
there one that is brightened by real inerest. 
This state of affairs is due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the prevailing methods of teaching 
Caesar have become stereotyped, and con- 
sequently incompetent. These must be 
humanized if the study of Latin is to per- 
form its true educational function. Stu- 
dents must be fed upon more than the dry 
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husks of word-for-word translation. They 
must see the final—the human interest— 
in things. Their attention must be directed 
to the pictures and episodes of the Com- 
mentaries, to the deeply personal, the in- 
tensely dramatic. They must see the people 
of the Commentaries, not as strange and 
remote beings, but as people who were just 
as alive and keen as the people of to-day. 
One method by which they can be brought 
to realize this is by frequent comparisons 
as suggested by the text between ancient 
and modern customs. The pupils must be 
shown, too, how important a part Latin 
has played in the development of our 
modern civilization, and how necessary is 
an acquaintance with it for any one who 
desires to be well trained in modern life.. 
They must be shown the enormous debt 
English owes to Latin, and that no one can 
possibly be a master of English who does not 
know it. 

There are other ways of varying the 
monotony of the Caesar recitation. The 
student should be asked frequently to repeat 
the description or narrative or argument in 
his own words to insure a correct under- 
standing of the substance. Again, the class 
may be asked to state in Latin some point, 
such as the principal achievement of Cae- 
sar’s second campaign in Gaul. Occasion- 
ally the student may give the story in his 
own words and substitute this for the set 
sentences of the composition work. Other 
valuable exercises are the summarizing of 
a passage of Latin read by the teacher, the 
oral reading of some anecdote sentence by 
sentence, to be interpreted sometimes collec- 
tively, sometimes individually, and the care- 
ful writing out of the translation. 

Artificial stimuli which do not lessen the 
attainment of the main purpose of the study 
of the Commentaries are often-times helpful 
in arousing enthusiasm. Reconstructing 
the Roman Forum, making Roman cos- 
tumes and using them in the presentation 
of a Roman marriage, drawing or building 
Caesar’s bridge, and Roman houses, pre- 
senting on the stage scenes from Roman 
life, et cetera, all have been used by teachers 
with success to stimulate interest. Whether 
we employ natural or artificial stimuli, or 
both, let us in some way arouse a vital 
interest and do away with the waste of 
monotonous, mechanical, cut-and-dried, 
non-interest-provoking classroom methods 
which at present grip us like a vise. 

Frequently much waste could be elimi- 
nated if the schedule were so arranged that 
teachers would have in the second year the 
same pupils that they had in the first. At 
the end of the first year the teacher is often 
confronted with the problem of the student 
whom it is unfair to grade as a failure but 
who is a trifle weak for the work in Caesar. 
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If the same teacher had this student in 
Caesar he could spend in strengthening the 
pupil’s weaknesses the time which the new 
teacher must spend in getting acquainted 
with him. Also, there would be no break 
in the continuity of the training and the 
pupil would be so much the stronger. 

Another profitable arrangement would 
be to put into a separate class those students 
who never will be able to take higher work 
in Latin, and who are taking Caesar simply 
because of the restrictions of the curriculum. 
For such as these, special classes and a 
special course should be provided. This 
arrangement will mean that the standard 
of work in the regular class will be higher, 
the work will be more interesting to students 
and teacher alike, and we shall be saved 
from the inevitable misfortune of hampering 
and thwarting the real students. Such 
a plan seems sensible and fair; it gives a 
chance to all, and provides an incentive to 
study and scholarship by demanding more 
of those to whom ten talents have been 
given than of those who are asked to do the 
best they can with one. 

Such are some of the aspects of waste in 
teaching of first and second year Latin in 
the high school. More intensive work in 
the: grades, proper supervision of pupils 
when electing a language, better organized 
text-books, more vitalized methods of in- 
struction, and greater consideration of the 
pupil’s needs—all these will help to elimi- 
nate this serious waste, and make the teach- 
ing of Latin so productive of results that it 
will hold its own as a study of general 
acceptance and retain its position as a 
permanent part of the school curriculum. 


we 
——— 


RURAL SCHOOLS AND NATURE 
STUDY. 








HE department of Township Schools, 
~which has changed its name to Rural 
Schools, the Nature Study Round Table, 
and the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Promotion of: Agricultural Education and 
Rural Life, held joint meetings in Room 10 
of the Scranton Central High School, at 
9 a. m., December 28th and 29th. 

The officers of the Department of Rural 
Schools were—President, George F. Dunkle- 
berger, Oberlin; Vice president, Nora E. 
Swoyer, Sinking Spring; Secretary, Ethel 
L. Lytle, Library; and Treasurer, Alta 
Lehman, Carlisle. Executive Committee: 
The elective officers as above with the re- 
tiring president, H. W. Firth, Yeagertown. 

The officers of the Nature Study Round 
Table were, President, Julia A. Shourek, 
Pittsburgh, and Secretary, Harry L. Bur- 
dick, Scranton. 





Officers of the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Promotion of Agricultural Education 
and Rural Life: President, Derl Hess, 
Waterford; Vice president, Freda Sechler, 
West Chester; Secretary, Clark W. Clem- 
mer, State College; and Treasurer, Chas. 
F. Ball, Mahoningtown. 

Miss Julia A. Shourek called the meeting 
to order on Tuesday morning, spoke of the 
good prospect ahead for’ an interesting 
session, and introduced .Miss Anna Com- 
stock, of Cornell University, who told 


HOW NATURE STUDY ILLUMINATES GEOG- 
RAPHY IN THE GRADES. 


Life and Geography have long been 
partners. The interests of the two seem 
sometimes to have been diverse, and yet 
life is so adaptive that in many cases these 
interests have become unified. The whole 
trend of much of biological work today is 
the study of how the animal and plant 
have unified their interests with geographic 
conditions, this being a large part of that 
phase of scientific research known as 
ecology. In the past, we have been 
teaching the facts of geography. The 
great IS of the world. The desert Is a 
place of sand and heat and drought. 
There is scant vegetation there. The only 
life seems the life of the caravan. 

Now we are coming over to the point of 
teaching that behind every 7s of life there 
is a because and in many cases this ‘be- 
cause”’ is geographical. Now we say the 
desert is there because the mountains shut 
off the moisture and there is no rainfall, 
and therefore there are no rivers. The 
winds, because of certain configuration of 
land or sea, are severe and dry. Therefore 
there is little vegetation and only such 
animals and plants are there as can endure 
heat and thirst and small amount of food. 

There is just as often and just as cogent 
a geographical ‘“‘because” behind every és 
in the school yard of every school in our 
land as there is in a desert, or a swamp, or 
a glacier-hemmed bit of Greenland. And 
it is through understanding the ‘‘ because” 
that is nearest him that the child may 
understand the great ‘‘because’”’ that lies 
in the geography of the world. 

The child is the center of the circle; from 
each bit of his own experience a radius 
may be drawn to the confines of the Uni- 
verse. And here is where Geography is 
helped by Nature-Study. Nature-Study 
is the intelligent understanding by the child 
of his environment. 

Now, let us see how we may begin this 
study of the life-radii so that the child 
from his own experience may be able to 
see truly beyond his own horizon where 
these radii may reach. We will take the 
Nature-Study pure and simple first, and 
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then we will see where these facts learned 
may lead. . 

To illustrate, take the study of the water 
lily. It is a plant adapted to live in still 
water with silt bottom. Its rootstock is 
heavy and with comparatively few root- 
hairs. It is a root and at the same time it 
is an anchor. It does not need to develop 
many root-hairs because it is surrounded by 
water. The water lily leaf is flat and 
boat-like and is especially fitted to float 
upon water. Its lower surface is leathery 
and there are no breathing poresinit. The 
breathing pores open on the upper side of 
the leaf. And while this leaf functions as a 
leaf it acts like a boat; and its stem, instead 
of being a stiff support to hold it out in the 
sunshine, is simply an anchor line attaching 
the leaf boat to the root anchor. By a 
similar flexible stem is the flower miade fast. 
The water lily flower is a series of boats, 
each sepal and petal being boat-shaped and 
fitted to float. The flowers open only at 
certain times each day when the insects 
who visit them are flying and are thus 
able to transfer the pollen. And each seed 
is enclosed in a life preserver so that as 
soon as it escapes from the parent plant it 
floats away to find some place where it 
may grow. 

Contrast with the water lily the mullein 
which thrives upon the dry hill side. It 
has a tap root which reaches down deep 
and it has many, many rootlets that reach 
down into the subsoil for moisture. Its 
leaves are covered with a frost-like felt 
which helps them to conserve’ moisture 
during drought and prevents them from 
being eaten by animals. The tall flower 
stalk bears blossoms from early summer 
until the snow falls and each blossom 
develops a seed capsule filled with innumer- 
able tiny brown seeds as fine as gunpowder 
so that they may be sifted out upon the 
air with every wind that blows. 

To appreciate the difference in the natures 
of these two plants let us imagine that our 
water lily with its pliable stems and heavy 
leaves and blossoms could do if we should 
transplant it toa hill side. Or imagine what 
would happen to the mullein if we planted 
it in the pond. 

After such studies as these the pupils 
may draw for themselves these conclusions: 
Each plant must have food, light and 
moisture; it must blossom and ripen its 
seeds, and scatter them abroad; and 
through special adaptations to geographical 
conditions these plants have succeeded in 
their own environments. Since vegetation 
is limited by the geographical conditions 
in our own neighborhood, we may infer how 
vegetation is limited elsewhere by similar 
conditions. Each plant that the child 
studies is thus a radius connecting him with 
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other parts of the earth’s surface. The 
study should guide his imagination so that 
it may safely lead him from the known to 
the unknown. 

Mr. Earl Eugene Rahn, of Douglassville, 
followed with a paper on 


RURAL SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTERS. 


Our rural community needs a social 
center. Isolation continues to be the bane 
of rural life. Farming by its very nature 
makes isolation to a certain extent inevit- 
able. Farm homes will always be separated 
from their neighbors by the necessary 
intervening fields. Every new labor-saving 
device has made the farmer’s work more 
solitary. The mail order house has made 
unnecessary the trip to the village store 
and the rural mail carrier has closed the 
post-office. People in the country are 
losing much that is worth while in life 
because they do net have a common, 
natural meeting-place—a social center. 

True, the church serves a social need, 
but in a limited way. One day a week, 
after services, the members congregate in 
the corridor and on the steps and talk. 
It is a slight relief to their pent-up spirits. 
But Sunday seems to have (and quite 
properly) a solemnizing influence and much 
that is said seems to be not the result of 
self-expression but a result in spite of self- 
repression. The awakening of the church 
to its opportunity, to its duty, will come. 

The few natural social centers are gen- 
erally distinctive in their nature. Such 
are the store, the mill, the creamery and 
the saloon. The one place where Jew and 
Gentile, Republican and Democrat, rich 
and poor, man and child, can come together 
on an equal, safe, constructive footing is 
the one community-supported institution— 
the School. Toward the rural school, then, 
must we look for relief. 

The rural school is the natural community 
social center. The one most interested in 
all this discussion about social centers may 
not follow the line of thought readily. 
Unless carefully broached the idea will be 
blocked by a natural suspicion that the 
country-man has developed through long 
living unto himself. He is apt to confound 
community betterment work with charity 
and that would be an encroachment upon 
his independence. So from the very be- 
ginning efforts must be made to direct 
people to do for themselves. 

Much as may be said against isolation, 
it has made the farmer a thinker. Slow 
perhaps at times, but nevertheless, a 
thinker. He can be reached with logic. 
Withal, he is practical. He pays taxes. 
The most tangible and immediate returns 
from taxes are the schools. Upon further 
thought, as an American citizen, he is 
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part owner of the schools. And as owner 
he has an interest. The school is a posses- 
sion largely unused. Its doors should be 
open at all times to all the community. 
It might be opened for meetings, for meet- 
ings at which people could talk things over. 
There are many things that need talking 
over. And so by gentle suggestion, by 
unseen direction, public or influential opin- 
ion is led to realize the possibility of the 
school room as an evening meeting place. 
Thus in a country community arises the 
idea of the rural school as a social center. 

Last October a year ago, several teachers 
of Amity Township, Berks County, saw 
this vision of the rural school as a social 
center. At a number of informal meetings 
they talked it over. The first social center 
meeting in the school was to have a special 
speaker. Miss Jean Kane Foulke was 
secured. Local talent was engaged for the 
supplementary program. Candidates for 
the offices of the organization were selected. 
Points of the constitution were discussed 
and decided. The seats in the school were 
fastened on skids so that they might be 
moved aside for the borrowed chairs and 
benches. Oil lamps were placed on brackets 
high above the danger line. A_ play 
director was chosen from among the 
teachers. Several influential citizens were 
invited particularly, and everybody was 
invited generally by newspaper notice and 
by placard. 

The evening arrived. It was six-thirty 
when the first eager faces appeared at the 


door. They were those of impatient chil- 
dren with their scarcely less anxious 
mothers. The play director took the 


children right in hand and soon all were 
playing new games to the great amusement 
of the gathering audience. At  seven- 
thirty the games were stopped, the children 
were seated, ready to sit still, listen and 
enjoy. 

The formal program opened with the 
usual numbers; instrumental selection; child 
group in exhibition drill, humorous recita- 
tion, and singing by the audience. 

Mrs. Foulke then addressed the good 
people of Amity. She told them of the 
antiquated equipment in the average farm 
kitchen. She exhorted them to respect the 
rights of the farm mother, the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, par- 
ticularly this latter, the pursuit of happiness. 
The attentive mothers unconsciously 
nodded approval; the fathers relapsed into 
agreement. She was getting them to 
think along lines of self-betterment. It 
was sensible. There were untold possi- 
bilities in just such meetings as they were 
then attending. By this happy, pertinent 
reference to self she turned their faces in 
-the right direction, and when she concluded, 
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the whole body applauded—not so much 
Mrs. Foulke as the new outlook. They 
had been given a glimpse of rural content- 
ment. The time was ripe. A temporary 
chairman conducted the election of officers. 
The previously selected slate precludes any 
awkward pause. The accumulated en- 
thusiasm was maintained while the newly- 
elected officers pledged themselves to their 
solemn responsibilities, while a constitution 
was outlined, and while active members 
were pledged. 

The pledge of the Amity Social Center 
runs as follows: “I hereby promise to sup- 
port the Amity Social Center; to pay five 
cents a month toward expenses, and to try 
to interest friends and neighbors in the 
different meetings and in the social center 
work as a whole.” 

Cards with this printed pledge were dis- 
tributed through the audience while an 
enthusiastic exhorter explained and re- 
explained the benefits of organization and 
frequent meetings. It was told how at 
subsequent meetings, easier ways of doing 
many of the ordinary tasks would be taken 
up by .not too formidable speakers. This 
suggested to the farmer a lessening of work, 
a welcome boon, and incidentally greater 
efficiency and more money, the latter 
positively interesting. Community better- 
ment speeches of the stereotyped and 
technical variety will not rouse anything in | 
a first night rural social center audience— 
except resentment. Instead of terms like 
isolation and sociability use “‘coming out”’ 
and having a good time. And as a proof 
of your goods that very evening give them 
a good time. Farming is often a grimly 
serious occupation. The farmer wants wit, 
humor and fun. 

The special program concluded, the 
meeting merges into an informal gathering. 
Chairs are stacked on one side, the young 
folks play games and dance, the older folks 
chat. The mother gets acquainted with the 
teacher; the father talks with the county 
agriculturist. The very atmosphere is one 
of good-will, good cheer, and helpfulness. 
Only those who have attended can know 
the significance of neighborliness. Eleven 
o’clock, the hour for closing, comes apace; 
and a pleased and happy gathering breaks 
up. Who can say those folks were not 
benefited? They have enjoyed self-expres- 
sion, they have had recreation. They go 
away proud of country life and contented. 
Such is the rural school as a social center. 
It measures up to the ideal: A place to 
which people come to get and from which 
they go to give. 

“The beginning is all that is difficult,” 
as the sentence on our notification cards 
runs. Getting together is the big thing. 
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Community betterment just naturally fol- 
lows. Opportunities loom up on all sides. 

A stereopticon lantern was bought by 
subscription and besides being used at the 
evening meetings was used in the day 
schools. Several of the programs were 
reproduced in neighboring school-houses, 


and at Douglassville, Monocacy and Glen-- 


dale new social centers were organized -with 
the teacher as the local secretary. The 
plan was that a township should have one 
social center organization located officially 
in the central school-house with branch 
social centers at every other school. In 
this way the natural leader among the 
teachers might find his element, the 
natural musical director might find her 
place, the playground enthusiast might find 
hers. Thus every teacher could give his 
or her best efforts to the community. 

In practice this plan worked fairly well. 
The Douglassville branch became strong 
enough to stand alone and now is a flourish- 
ing independent body. As in this case it 
is surprising how many problems actually 
solve themselves. Under Social Center 
encouragement an evening school was 
started last winter. It was for those who 
had left school prematurely. Three teachers 
served gratuitously. Arithmetic, penman- 
ship, literature and general science were 
taken up. Interest was evinced and the 
plan proved itself entirely practicable. 

By way of specially directed recreation 
a day each month was set aside as play-day. 
It was to be for fathers and mothers and 
children. The first day the children ar- 
rived at ten o'clock bringing lunch. Games 
such as bean bag, volley ball, tennis, folk 
games, quoits and others were enjoyed. 
The luncheon was an indoor picnic dinner. 
Mrs. Foulke spoke to the boys and girls, 
and later addressed the mothers. Those 
who were in attendance registered their 
approval in happy faces and four o’clock 
came on too soon. 

The biggest single result was the Amity 
Home Coming and Historical Pageant 
continuing through a period of three days. 
This home-coming was unique both in con- 
ception and execution in that it included 
an entire township. The township em- 
braced not one but several villages, and it 

‘ is easy to see as many social sections. 
One night in July a meeting was called 
of several of the influential citizens. The 
plan was laid before them; approved; and 
the Amity Home Coming ‘Association was 
organized and the dates for the festivi- 
ties set for September 4th, 5th and 6th, 
just nine weeks off! The committees got 
busy. Everybody got busy. The directed 
activity at times looked like hopeless con- 
fusion. Those who did not catch the 
enthusiasm, doubted. But when the affair 
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grew from a modest seventy-five dollar 
entertainment to an eleven hundred dollar 
project these Thomases took off their hats 
and, best of all, helped. 

The program began with the ringing of 
bells and then a formal opening at which 
was present our worthy Superintendent, 
Mr. Rapp. An exhibition of play ground 
work and of track work followed attended 
by a band concert. A -big supper and 
several local talent entertainments con- 
cluded the first day. The second day, 
Sunday, began with special services in the 
Sunday schools and churches. Speaking 
was on the program, accompanied by 
musical selections besides several sacred 
band concerts. The evening services con- 
tinued and concluded the day’s entertain- 
ment. The third day began with an 
industrial parade. Immediately followed, 
at 2 p. m., the historical pageant, enacted 
by two hundred of the good folk on a 
grassy plot just west of the most central 

village, Amityville. Fully a half-acre was 
roped off for the stage. A woods with a 
thick hedge fence formed the background. 
A bank of green boughs screened the 
orchestra. A simple system of cues was 
worked out for the direction of the per- 
formance. And though no complete re- 
hearsal had been gone through at any one 
time, the scenes went off with remarkable 
facility, much to the delight and wonder- 
ment of the three thousand spectators. 

The episodes themselves might be inter- 
esting. The first was the forest primeval, 
with only animals and Red Men. The 
white men come in the persons of Swedes 
and purchase the land from Penn. A 
colonial scene and a civil war scene each 
told their story. Last came the Episode 
entitled Amity Realized. It was prophetic. 
It was an indication of the possibility of the 
drama by way of pointing forward. New 
methods of farming were touched. Life in 
the ideal was pictured. Children figured 
largely in this futurity. Consolidation and 
its attendant Transportation were brought 
out. The Old School methods were driven 
out and the new methods, as Nature Study 
and Story Telling, were welcomed by the 
Township children. When all were busy 
at their new studies, our Superintendent in 
his own person and character and in com- 
pany with our county agriculturist visited 
the schools. The children recognized their 
Friend and gave him an ovation of flowers— 
by throwing them at him. Mr. Rapp 
retreated up the stage and, at the proper 
cue, lifted a little girl up to the Consolidated 
school door and together they raised a 
small silk American flag. As by common 
impulse children and audience alike burst 
into the last verse of the national hymn, a 
fervent prayer to God that he may keep 
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and protect this great and glorious land. 
Thus ended the pageant. 

Just as the social center meetings in the 
school house had brought out personal 
neighborliness so the pageant brought out 
inter-community neighborliness. To-day 
Douglassville and Amityville entertain the 
most kindly feelings one to another. It is 
a case of good will and helpfulness such as 
sister villages can and should enjoy. 

The rural community needs a social 
‘center. The rural school at present is best 
suited so toserve. It has worked in Amity. 
It will work wherever there are two or 
three consecrated workers. To all those 
who would try: God bless your effort. 

Miss Florence Hocker, of Swatara, 
Dauphin County, read the next paper on 


PLAYS AND GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


All normal children are developing in- 
evitably from the day of their birth, and 
education is directing this development. 
In order to attain a well-rounded develop- 
ment the child must be active and must 
express itself. The power of self-expression 
among children varies enormously and it 
is not cultivated as it should be in the class 
room. We find that many children in 
rural districts show lack of self-expression. 
There are several reasons for this. 

Play consists of two classes, plays and 
games. By games we mean organized play 
with definite rules; by play, we mean free 
play. Free play is the earliest and through- 
out childhood the most important kind 
of play. 

Play is not a luxury but a necessity. It 
is the serious business of the child’s life; 
and for young children it is life itself. 
Cannot you remember when you were a 
child how very busy you were from morning 
until night, first playing one game and then 
another? Were you not too busy to fill 
the woodbox unless mother suggested that 
King Cold would storm your castle that 
night if you did not fill it? 

There is a difference between children’s 
play and- recreation.’ Some imagine that 
children’s play is a relaxation from school, 
as a sedentary man’s golf or baseball. 
The chief difference lies in the fact that 
they serve different ends. Adult recreation 
exercises the body and if in moderation 
refreshes the mind. Children’s play is an 
end in itself. It is a development of the 
mind, body and character simultaneously. 
Children play for play’s sake. Play is life. 
Idleness is distasteful to them. 

Some say children should be able to play 
alone. That all depends on the kind of 
mothers they have. Some wise mothers 
teach their children to. play and even take 
part in the games themselves and provide 
the starting point of many imaginative 
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games. But many mothers in the country 
are either too busy or do not know how to 
play with their children and know nothing 
of myth or folk-lore stories. As games 
unfortunately are not hereditary, it is the 
teacher’s business to teach her pupils how 
and what to play. 

Rural children sometimes do not possess 
the ability to mingle readily and pleasantly 
with others. They have a dread of ridicule 
from their fellow pupils. To cultivate the 
opposite tendency is of course the remedy. 
To accomplish this, no better way can be 
found than through the influence of social 
games, wherein the child forgets his diffi- 
dence or awkwardness in joyous feeling. 

Generally rural schools have large -play- 
grounds and perhaps, as one writer says, 
they are set on a hill on which crops can 
not be grown. So much the better for 
then the grounds are naturally drained and 
children can play soon after a rain. If the 
schools are graded and the boys and girls 
are not separated, it would be well to divide 
the playgrounds into two parts, one for 
the lower and the other for the higher 
grades. Then a play leader should be 
appointed for each division. Different 
leaders may be had from time to time and 
thus each one will have a chance to be 
responsible for the play and conduct on 
the grounds. ; , 

Games suitable for both sexes should be 
chosen. They should be such as can be 
played within short periods of time without 
detracting from their enjoyment. They 
should give ample exercise to all. They 
should lay the foundation for the co- 
operation and good sportmanship which are 
the most valuable features of our national 
games. Thus do they fulfil the conditions 
that are essential in all true games, that 
they effect the complete development of 
the child both physically and morally. 
If the recess period and noon hour are spent 
in romping and rough games the tumult 
will hardly be quelled by the school bell. 
The excess of animal spirits developed in 
the lawlessness of games often causes oc- 
casions for punishment. 

It is hardly wise to appoint a leader for 
the first grade. The teacher should direct 
the play of such children. She, of all 
teachers, needs a recess as well as her 
pupils. It is no difficult task to please 
the little folks. They enjoy games in 
which there is much repetition, as in most 
of the singing games; games involving im- 
personation, appealing to their imagination 
and dramatic sense, as when they become a 
mouse, a fox, a cow, a farmer, or games of 
simple chase as distinguished from group 
chasing. Their games should be of short 
duration and make slight demands on 
powers of attention or physical endurance. 
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They should require little skill and have 
very few rules beside the mere question of 
taking turns. I find all my children can 
and like to play “The Farmer in the Dell.” 
One day forty of my sixty pupils formed a 
large ring and in twelve minutes nearly 
every one had taken part. The five little 
farmers were too happy and proud to take 
part in the singing. The ring was broken 
at times but all were very happy. Pupils 
will soon learn that it is selfish to select 
the same playmates each time the ring is 
cleared. They need not be told directly. 
An appropriate story about selfishness will 
aid or sometimes when the teacher helps 
to play she may be chosen Nurse and then 
she may select for her Dog the most timid 
little one in the ring. There are many 
other singing games that little ones can 
play both in the school-room and on the 
grounds. You must study your children 
and select what they like and what is best 
for them. In a wise.way you can let them 
do their own selecting. Ringmaster is a 
game that all rural children like as it 
appeals to their dramatic sense. The 
children form a ring and one of the older 
boys or a girl stands in the center and 
fluorishes a whip (a branch from an elder- 
berry bush is fine) and calls the name of 
some well known animal. The players 
imitate the animal both as to its movements 
and cries. For instance, for a bear they 
claw or run on “‘all fours” and growl; for 
a frog they may hop and croak. Stories 
like Chicken Little, Goldilocks, and Little 
Red Hen can very well be dramatized on 
the playground as well as in the school-room 
or basement. As a result you will have 
better expression in your reading classes. 
You can play Trolley Car on the recitation 
benches. The car soon becomes crowded 
and very politely the little gentlemen offer 
their seats to the ladies and are always 
rewarded with a “Thank you.” If such 
games are played, perhaps in time com- 
plaints about men riding on inter-urban 
cars not offering their seats to ladies will 
cease. 

Then the little ones can engage in con- 
structive play with the scissors. The story 
is the foundation of scissors play. It can 
include the working out of Hiawatha’s 
home, a Barn Yard, Nifil Bunny Cottontail 
and others. 

For the intermediate children most of the 
games for the little ones seem babyish. 
Their games work through a longer evolu- 
tion before reaching the climax, as when an 
entire group of players must be caught 
before the game is won as in Fox in the 
Morning. They can catch more points 
of interest at once than formerly and choose 
between different modes of play as in 


“T Spy” and ‘Prisoner’s Base.” They 
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give “‘dares,’’ run risks of being caught, 
and exercise courage in many ways. They 
use individual initiative instead of mere 
playing in turn. Players at this age band 
together in many of their games in opposing 
groups, choosing sides, the first simple 
beginning of team play. 

There are a number of games in the 
intermediate grades that boys and girls 
can play together. Girls should play a 
little ball. Tossing, catching, Queenie and 
One Old Cat are good ball games for these 
children. At all times a soft ball should. be 
used. Indian and Hunter is a form of ball 
game now, though when I went to country 
school we used a real bow and arrow. We 
had a real Indian in our school and many 
were the cunning tricks he taught us. 
Living in the historic Paxtang Valley as 
we do, gives the children material for all 
kinds of dramatization of Indian stories 
as playing the part of Peter Heckert, the 
burning of John Harris, and the marching 
of the brave Paxtang Boys to Conestoga. 

It really is not necessary to have climb- 
ing, sliding and swinging apparatus on 
rural playgrounds. It is all right in the 
city where the children have no apple trees, 
haymows, and rail fences at their disposal. 
Besides the country child gets this indi- 
vidual play athome. He needs to cultivate 
his social affections by playing in groups. 
He learns that there are others beside 
himself. Some of the games suitable for 
this are Duck on the Rock and Potato 
Races. 

In the grammar grades there is a closer 
organization of team play. The children 
are then old enough to organize. It would 
be helpful to elect captains and lieutenants 
to look after their respective groups in 
preparation for group contests. Ball games 
are always good for both boys and girls at 
this age. Though now it is preferable that 
boys and girls play separately if the grounds 
are large enough. Perhaps some generous 
farmer will offer to the boys the use of a 
field that is near the school house. Games 
suitable for both boys and girls are Captain 
Ball, Volley Ball, and simple Baseball. 
All kind of track and field events can be 
played; as, relay, flag, and three legged 
races; running, high, low and broad jumps. 

Their dramatic games can include char- 
ades played both in and out doors. The 
fields furnish an invitation for Leap Frog, 
Hockey, and Kite Flying. 

When winter comes, the question of 
snow-balling must be decided. Instead of © 
announcing a definite rule, let the teacher 
explain the conditions of the sport and its 
possible results. If presented in the right 
way, the pupils will decide that snow-balling 
is dangerous and they will not engage 
much in it. Since snow is inviting, the 
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suggestion may well be given that the older / 


pupils play Mill Wheel, a form of catch, 
and the younger children make snow men. 

Let the children frame their own rules 
for their playground and also let them 
decide what penalty should be attached to 
the breaking of a rule. This power to 
reason and to act upon principle is worth 
far more than the simple habit of doing 
without reasoning, merely because the 
teacher says so. 

Every right choice helps to develop the 
habits of right choosing and the continued 
repetition of right action makes such action 
habitual. 

A few of the most important habits that 
can be formed on the school ground are; 
the habit of obedience, the habit of self 
control, the habit of courteous expression, 
of truth telling, of generosity to opponents, 
of modesty in victory, and-of calmness in 
defeat. These should be made _ second 
nature to the child and then after his 
school life he will still continue in the paths 
of such action. 

If the teacher is in sympathy with her 
pupils and shares their playground experi- 
ences, her influence will go far towards 
securing these desirable results. 


The last paper of the morning was by 
Miss Jessie Field, Secretary of the Town and 
Country Department of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association on 


LEADERSHIP IN THE COUNTRY. 


The thing that one who has heard the 
call.of the country must do, no matter 
what line of work she chooses, is to be a 
leader working with people fearlessly for 
the new order of things in the country, 
taking what there is in the country neigh- 
borhood and using it, not waiting for perfect 
conditions or equipment before starting 
to do things. 

A young woman can answer this call by 
going out to help the women of a county 
in their problems of home making. If she 
does she will not find the blue and white 
enamel, and the gas stoves of the laboratory 
where she took her training. She will 
probably find a big farm kitchen, with 
plenty of cream and eggs, and a real stove 
with some kind of cobs, coal, peach pits or 
wood to burn in it. She may not have the 
kind of measuring cups she was used to in 
her college course in home economics, but 
she will have the kind of things that a farm 
woman, who bears the heavy burden of 
work in a home where it is almost impossible 
to employ help, really uses. If she is a 
leader, she will be able to translate every- 
thing she ever knew or learned into terms 
of everyday living and everyday tools in a 
way that will help the lives of people. 





There is a boy far out in the country in 
Alabama who has never had much chance 
for an education, but who has made the 
most of every chance he has had, and who 
can make wonderful knives. For the jaws 
and lining of these knives, he uses old 
horseshores, for the blades he picks up 
scraps of steel, and for the handles he uses 
the inside of mussel shell from the brook 
that runs by their home. His tools are a 
broken file, a hammer, some nails and sand 
paper. And with these he makes knives. 
Though he says he has never made a knife 
yet that he was satisfied with, yet his knives 
are wonderfully well made—straight and 
true as any manufactured knife, and with 
handles that shine with rainbows like pearl. 

This is the kind of masterly workmanship, 
while using the things at hand, which every 
country leader needs. And through it all 
there must run that fine quality of caring 
for people which underlies all great human 
service. Possessing this quality, the young 
woman who goes out among country folks 
as a nurse, or a teacher, or a county Young 
Women’s Christian Association secretary, 
will find the bridge across which she can 
take the things she has to give. She will 
understand how the renter’s wife feels as 
she plants a rose in the yard of the farm 
from which she' will be moving the next 
spring. She will know that the farmer who 
is proud of his prize-winning black cattle is 
prouder of his girls. She will find this out 
because she is interested, too, in his black 
cattle. She will be kind even though she 
finds only indifference. She will know how 
to work with people, talking over things 
by their firesides, sharing their lives, 
uniting with them in building up the 
community. 

A young woman who cared for country 
people and who chose to teach in the 
country, came one fall to an unpainted, 
one room country school located in the 
midst of the prosperous corn belt of the 
Middle West. No wave of the surrounding 
change or prosperity had touched the school. 
It was the sort of a country school where 
teachers came and went. There had been 
three teachers the year before. Boys 
stayed out of school whenever they were 
needed to work at home. The yard was 
grown up with weeds and there was a 
cinder pile near the door. Inside there 
were lifeless classes heard from books that 
were written for city children. The biggest 
girls in the back seats puzzled patiently over 
problems in stocks and bonds and broker- 
age, trying to find some magical combina- 
tion of figures that would get the answer 
in the back of the book. Boys sullenly 
wrote compositions of five hundred words 
on the ‘‘ Walls of China,” while the teacher 
was looking and joyously counted the black- 
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birds in the trees outside the windows 
when she wasn’t looking. The teacher 
longed for four o’clock on Friday to come 
so that she could go back to town. And 
the boys and girls, unconsciously, caught 
from her the idea that towns and cities 
were much more attractive places in which 
to live than the country, and thought that 
as soon as they could they would leave 
the country, and they did, just as they are 
doing now in thousands of country school 
districts. 

One of the biggest troubles in this school 
district was one man who had a third of the 
children in school. He lived down off the 
road. His barn was bigger than his house. 
Measured in terms of money, he was a 
successful farmer, but he used the money he 
made to buy more land. He didn’t get 
along with his neighbors—or with the 
teachers. If a teacher ever had to punish 
his children, he went down to the school 
and talked to her in words that are better 
not repeated, and threatened to take his 
children out of school if it happened again. 

This man said that he didn’t take any 
stock in frills and fads. He wanted his 
boys and girls to learn to read and figure 
and spell and write. That was what schools 
were for. That was what he had learned in 
school and what was good enough for him, 
was good enough for his children. He, 
certainly, did not believe in the new-fangled 
ideas of this new teacher who started in 
quietly to bring life to that country school. 

His unfavorable attitude grew when he 
found his boys were taking ears of corn to 
school. How could they get book learning 
from corn? And she had left out some of 
the pages in the arithmetic and was teaching 
problems about rotating crops and testing 
milk. He heralded it abroad when the 
apple pickers came that probably the new 
teacher didn’t know how to work the prob- 
lems in the book. He found out, too, that 
she was even having them write about 
“Weeds and How to Destroy Them,” and 
“Growing Alfalfa,” instead of the good old 
encyclopaedia subjects. 

But, somehow, though the children 
bothered a lot with asking him questions 
concerning things at home and on the 
farm, they seemed strangely good at school. 
There were no more stories of whippings or 
punishments. So there was no chance to 
go down and tell the new teacher what he 
thought of her. But, before long, his boys 
and girls began to insist upon going to 
school so early in the morning, and staying 
so late in the afternoon, that he decided to 
go down and settle with the teacher for it. 
It must be her fault. It was time he 
settled her and her new-fangled ideas. 

So he went down. It was four o’clock 
on Friday when he arrived, but the children 
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were all working away as though they had 
no thought of going home. Some boys 
were putting the finishing touches on a little 
model farm. The little folks were sorting 
weed seeds and putting them into bottles. 
His oldest son was busy filing Farm Bulle- 
tins into a rack he had made for them; one 
girl was working on a home-made fireless 
cooker; and the rest of the girls were sewing. 

A busy, happy crowd they were, as the 
man stepped in at the open door to meet 
the welcoming smile of the teacher as she 
said: ‘‘I am so glad that you came in time 
to see the children’s work before we send 
it on into the County Boys’ and Girls’ 
Corn, Show and Industrial Exhibit to- 
morrow. I guess you’ll be proud of Irene’s 
gingham work apron. We all are.” 

Then the man growled out, “‘ Well, I want 
to tell you right now that I don‘t take any 
stock in such things. Don’t have any 
place in school anyway.” The teacher 
turned her face away so he couldn’t see 
how his words hurt, as she replied, ‘It’s a 
good apron, anyway.” And the apron 
and the other things went on into the 
County Exhibit which had been planned 
for by the county superintendent of schools, 
a woman who cared for country schools, 
and who took this way to give country 
boys and girls a chance to show what they 
could do. 

The judges of the exhibit, who were from 
the State College of Agriculture, worked 
faithfully over the hundreds of exhibits, 
filling out score cards, setting standards, 
comparing prize-winning ears of corn of 
different colors to determine the sweep- 
stakes ear at which thousands of country 
people would look. Early and late they 
worked, for they belonged to that unselfish 
group of workers who are carrying the 
knowledge from universities and college halls 
out to the people who cannot come to get it. 
They, too, are among those who have heard 
the call of the country and have answered it, 
giving gladly without stopping to measure 
their giving. 

Finally the judging was finished and the 
ribbons were placed and the day had come 
when the boys and girls and the fathers and 
mothers of the county wouJd come to see 
the exhibit. The first ones who came in 
the morning, looked across the big room 
to the place where the six hundred work 
aprons made by the older girls were hung. 
In the center was the black and white 
gingham apron that the new teacher had 
encouraged the daughter of the man who 
did not believe in such things to make. 
On it was the blue ribbon. Underneath it 
stood the girl. She had come in ten miles 
that morning and still had on her heavy 
black coat and her black fascinator around 
her head. When it grew warmer, she 
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slipped these off, but still she stood by the 
apron. 

After a while, her brothers and sisters 
came. They too came and stood by the 
apron, and from the big brother they ran 
on down like stair steps. It was the middle 
of the forenoon when the father came in. 
Walking down the long room past corn and 
model silos and loaves of bread, he went 
straight to his daughter’s apron, and, 
taking it in his hand, turned to the new 
teacher who was standing near, he said: 
“‘Just see what my girl’s done! Did it 
every stitch herself, too. I just tell you 
right now, I want you to take her just as 
far as you can now—just you take her as 
far as you can.”’ And at noon the little 
mother of that big family came in, with a 
tired stoop in her shoulders, but with the 
same wonderful light in her eyes that had 
shone down that long row by the apron all 
morning. She had a basket of lunch and 
they ate it together, and then went to hear 
the talk on good roads. 

The girl’s apron went on to the State 
Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibit and it was the best 
in the state. A university professor came 
to visit the country schools in the county 
and the superintendent took him out to see 
this school. He marvelled at the way 
these country boys and girls were thinking 
things through. He could not catch them 
. in arithmetic. He had never heard better 
reading. And the apron which the girl 
brought from her desk to show him, 
‘wrapped in ten layers of pink tissue paper, 
interested him, not so much because of its 
good workmanship as because of the light 
which it brought into the face of the girl. 
The quiet words of the teacher who cared, 
which she said out at the road as he was 
leaving, came back to him many times; 
‘When she has a home of her own out in 
the country, it will not be off down in the 
field. It will be beside the road where it 
can help the people who pass by.” 

The teacher had stayed for two years in 
the school and was the new teacher no 
longer when the man came early one morn- 
ing to the county superintendent's office in 
the court house. ‘‘What are we going to 
do?” he asked. ‘I think we are going to 
lose our teacher.”’ ‘‘ Yes, I think you are,” 
the superintendent answered. “She has 
stood by you folks well, and you see there 
is another district which will pay her better 


salary, and which has a longer school year.”’ - 


“Ts that all?” the man asked, and 
before more could be said, he was down the 
stairs, unhitched his team, and that day 
and the next he saw every voter in the 
township and had the school year length- 
ened and the salary raised, and they kept 
their teacher. 

There are many teachers like this country 
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teacher to-day, but many more are needed, 
and the country people are willing to pay 
for them, and normal schools are many 
of them now prepared to train them. 
Those who come into the ranks of this kind 
of country teachers have a chance to be 
among the great teachers of the world, 
and to help blaze the way for the many 
who will follow the paths these pioneers 
make. . 

Wherever a leader has truly heard the 
call of the country and has answered it, 
the thrill of new life has come. But there 
are so many country places where the people 
are still waiting—waiting for the leader to 
come who will help to make come true the 
hope that they are cherishing of a com- 
munity where there is fullness of life and a 
chance for everyone. Surely, there will be 
enough who will hear the call so they will 
not need to wait much longer, and many 
will answer and in the answering will find 
the joy and gladness, the bigness and the 
hardness and the romance of the work that 
is waiting for them along country roads, in 
helping to bring in the new country life 
everywhere. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE second session of this combined 

meeting was called to order at 9 a. m., 

Mr. George F. Dunkleberger, president of 

the Rural Schools Department, in the chair. 

The first paper of the morning was by 

Mr. L. H. Dennis, State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education, Harrisburg, on 


THE STANDARD RURAL SCHOOL. 


That rural education is a problem in itself 
is now conceded by all educators familiar 
with rural conditions. Moreover the people 
of the country themselves have long -since 
arrived at this conclusion. Many rural 
communities have been anxiously awaiting 
a development in rural education which 
shall parallel the remarkable educational 
progress which has taken place in our city 
school systems during the past half century. 

Any efficient state system of public edu- 
cation must contemplate educational op- 
portunities for the country boy and _ girl 
that shall compare favorably with those 
offered to the boy and girl in the city. 
Even a superficial investigation will disclose 
the fact that there has not been a develop- 
ment on the part of the elementary schools 
in the rural districts in keeping with the 
development of city school systems. 

The efficient school of the city as de- 
veloped therein cannot be transplanted to 
the open country. There must be de- 
veloped a type of school which is adapted 
to rural conditions, a school which shall so 
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train boys and girls that they ‘will find 
themselves prepared to live in the country 
and make their living there. Many of our 
educational methods of today center in 
the city and its activities. Many of these 
methods have been incorporated bodily in 
the rural school curriculum. Many features 
of organization and management, while 
efficient in city school systems, have been 
found to be impracticable inthe country. 

The one-room rural school was established 
at a time in the development of this country 
when no other form of school organization 
was possible in the open and sparsely 
settled district. In the early days when 
our Nation was young, we were almost 
entirely an agricultural people. As such 
our population was rather widely distrib- 
uted. Farm homes were more or less iso- 
lated from: each other. Roads were few 
and quite impassable at certain seasons of 
the year. Under such conditions the one- 
room rural school was the only school 
possible. In the State of Kentucky up 
until recently many rural: schools were in 
session from July first to January first and 
closed during the balance of the year be- 
cause of the condition of the roads. The 
early rural school was located at some 
point convenient to the largest number of 
families, usually at the cross roads. The 
teachers employed in these schools were 
usually men of no mean ability. Moreover 
they were quite frequently residents of the 
district in which they taught. Many of 
these teachers conducted their schools in 
the winter and operated their farms the 
remainder of the year. 

This rural school in its day rather more 
or less efficiently, met the needs of the 
people under the conditions existing at 
that time. We all realize that economic 
conditions have changed greatly within the 
last half century. The population has 
shifted, methods of farming have changed, 
transportation has been developed until 
today it effects very materially the life of 
the open country. Better roads and better 
transportation facilities have a very im- 
portant bearing on the operation of the 
public schools as well as upon school at- 
tendance itself. The public schools must 
adapt themselves to the constantly changing 
economic conditions for it is the purpose 
of the schools to prepare boys and girls to 
meet the conditions of the day and age 
in which they live. This adjustment of 
public education has been gradually taking 
place in the city. The country has been 
much slower in recognizing the need for 
any such modification. Rural communities 
are much more ready and willing to adopt 
new educational methods than those not 
familiar with rural conditions would sup- 
pose. A great agricultural awakening is 
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already taking place in this country and 
the next decade will see remarkable progress 
along all lines in the country. This de- 
velopment will be just as marked in the 
schools of the country as elsewhere. It is 
in the hands of the rural leaders and is 
dependent quite largely on them. What 
the country needs today more than any- 
thing else is trained leaders who can and 
will render valuable service. Many com- 
— today lack such inspiring leader- 
ship. 

The school is the educational and social 
center of the country community and the 
true country teacher is a leader in the life 
of the community as well as a teacher of 
the school. The school itself, as is well 
recognized, plays a very important part in 
the development of the educational and 
social ideals of the people whom it serves. 
It is not necessary to call attention to the 
fact that all rural schools are not equally 
efficient. The causes for these differences, 
however, will always bear studying. Why 
is it that one school is so successful while 
another of a similar type is so manifestly 
unsuccessful? By what do we measure the 
success of a country school? Are there 
conditions which are conducive to suc- 
cess and other conditions which make 
for failure? Why not eliminate the latter 
conditions and provide in all cases where 
feasible those conditions which aid ma- 
terially in the operation of a successful 
school? Many teachers and school direc- 
tors are constantly attempting to do this. 
The fact that no one type of rural school or 
standard has been set forth as meeting 
more nearly ideal school conditions has 
retarded this desire of development. 

We must have some ideal, more or less 
definite in detail to work towards, in order 
to produce continuous and satisfactory 
progress. To provide such an ideal for 
those interested in rural school develop- 
ment, the Standard Rural School idea has 
been developed. This standard plan is 
nothing more or less than a tabulation of 
conditions which usually assist materially 
in producing and operating a successful 
school. Moreover such a standard is an 
excellent gauge or measure by which the 
progress of any community can be ascer- 
tained. 

The establishment of a standard type of 
rural school that will efficiently serve the 
needs of the open country will do much to 
stimulate the development of rural schools 
throughout the State. Such a standard 
will furnish a very definite goal towards 
which to work in the desire to increase the 
efficiency of the school. This pattern or 
standard type of rural school should repre- 
sent an attainable ideal rather than a 
theoretical ideal.. It must be conceded 
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that the varying conditions in the state 
will prevent all schools from immediately 
or even eventually conforming to this high 
standard type. For this reason any system 
of classification of rural schools should 
involve at least two standards. The lower 
of the two standards should be one very 
reasonably and readily reached, providing 
a community is willing to make some 
effort and provided further there is the 
desire for better school conditions. The 
higher of the two standards should represent 
more fully the ideal school conditions toward 
which we as teachers are all striving. It 
can still, however, be an attainable ideal 
but as a standard its requirements should 
be sufficiently high to stimulate greater and 
continued efforts. 

It should also be recognized that such a 
system of standardization while at first 
providing a great stimulus for the develop- 
ment of rural schools, may finally prove 
itself to stand in the way of continued 
development, unless such a scheme involves 
the raising of the standard from time 
to time. 

The standard rural school is not a new 
plan by any means. Such a scheme was 
inaugurated in the State of Illinois in 1907. 
Since that time at least a dozen other 
States have undertaken this plan in some 
form or other. Illinois now has 2471 
standard one-room schools and 13 superior 
one-room rural schools or schools of the 
higher standard. Minnesota has a similar 
classification and has over 6000 such schools. 
Minnesota moreover :has granted special 
State Aid to standard rural schools during 
the last two years to the amount of $1,500,- 
ooo. Several counties of our own State 
have established their own standard schools, 
so that the plan is not a new one even in 
Pennsylvania. It is not even new as far 
as the discussion of such a plan for the 
entire State is concerned, for the matter 
has been discussed frequently in educational 
meetings. 

You are all familiar with that old poem 
which starts out “Still sits the schoolhouse 
by the road, a ragged beggar sunning.” 
We are all very fond of this poem chiefly 
because it brings back fond recollections 
of the scenes of our boyhood days, for the 
poet knew his subject, and the scene is 
truthfully depicted. It is rather significant, 
however, that an accurate description 
should refer to the educational center of 
the community, as a “ragged beggar sun- 
ning.” The word “ragged” would indicate 
that the building was not in a good state of 
repair. Probably a few shutters off, here 
and there. A window pane or two missing, 
with rags or boards taking their places and 
other similar conditions. It was badly 
in need of many things. While this de- 
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scription would not fit many of our rural 
schools today, yet I am loath to admit 
that there are schools here and there 
scattered over this great Commonwealth 
of ours which could be thus classified. 

My friends, if the school is to lay just 
claim to raising the standard of home and 
living conditions in the community it 
serves, the condition of the school itself 
must be above and better than the average 
home conditions of the community. Other- 
wise the influence .of the school in this 
respect is harmful rather than helpful. If 
the school is to teach neatness and cleanli- 
ness, system and order, and other like 
qualities, the physical equipment and con- 
dition of the school itself must be such as 
to silently day by day teach its lesson. 
Let the standard rural school embody these 
ideals. Furthermore let the school which 
attains these ideals be recognized by being 
classed as a Standard Rural School. 

The establishment of such a standard 
would give official and definite recognition 
of the fact that some of our schools are not 
efficiently prepared to do the work expected 
of them. It would also concentrate the 
attention of all the forces of a community 
upon something definite to be accomplished 
in the development of better rural school 
conditions. It, would moreover crystallize 
the activities of these same forces and bring 
about a very definite co-operation for the 
accomplishment of something in which all 
are vitally interested. 

Prof. Franklin A. Christman, principal 
of the Polytechnic Institute, Gilbert, Mon- 
roe County, followed in a paper on the 
“‘ Adapting of the — School to its 
Environment.” 


ADAPTING RURAL SCHOOL TO ENVIRONMENT. 


The Rural School of today presents 
various perplexing problems. These prob- 
lems have their origin in the physical 
features of the rural districts, in township 
lines, in conflicting interests of individuals, 
and in conflicting standards of attainment 
advocated by different communities. 

The Rural School of today must undergo 
a radical change if it is to perform its fullest 
service to the boys and girls of the rural 
districts. To advocate the same plan for 
all communities would be as much in error 
as to advocate the same plan for both city 
and country schools. There are districts 
where consolidation is the proper procedure, 
and other districts where centralization 
would make for more efficiency; but there 
are sections where neither of these would 
work. A knowledge of the communities 
involved should at all times determine the 
plan advocated. 

Innovations in the school systems are 
very frequently opposed and sometimes 
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very vigorously so. 
a desire to hamper progress, but, more 
likely, because of partial ignorance of the 
nature of the change. While ultimately 
progressive thought and modern ideals win 
the day, nevertheless powerful opposition 
may render futile for years investments and 
labor in behalf of better schools. For the 
sake of economy and efficiency this chasm 
of unproductiveness should be bridged. 

Monroe county, in a sense, has worked 
out a solution of this problem. Agriculture 
in the schools was considered a fad a few 
years ago and general opposition prevailed. 
As a result the project was not pressed 
very hard, but a system of general educa- 
tion was established. This consisted of 
organizing various Agricultural clubs, such 
as corn clubs, potato clubs, etc. The best 
products from the various members of the 
clubs were sent to the County Institute, 
and there prizes were offered for the best 
exhibits. For the first two years only 
County Exhibits were undertaken. But 
interest in Agriculture was awakened to 
such an extent by these yearly exhibits, 
that Township Exhibits were very success- 
fully held in ten townships. The citizens 
of the communities and the banks of 
Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg offered 
prizes at these exhibits. Asa result of this 
general plan of education the sentiment of 
the various communities has been so molded 
that now the patrons and students antici- 
pate Agriculture in the Public Schools, 
and are clamoring for vocational education. 
In the western part of the county, three of 
four townships have officially decided in 
favor of a joint vocational school, centrally 
located. 

In many sections of the county consolida- 
tion is feasible and actually necessary. 
Two townships have already consolidated 
for gradation, and in three others partial 
consolidation has been effected. 

One of the greatest barriers, however, in 
the way of consolidation is the township 
line. Three villages of Monroe county are 
cut up by township lines so that children 
living on one side of the street attend the 
school of the village, while others only-a 
few steps away have to walk a mile and a 
quarter to get to school. This condition 
has caused great unrest among the citizens 
of those districts. In three cases this unrest 
has resulted in petitions to the Court for 
Independent districts. Of the three dis- 
tricts, that at Gilbert presented the most 
discordant conditions. Two school houses 
not more than two hundred yards apart 
and two other school houses not more than 
two miles apart, with small enrollments, 
were incurring unnecessary expenses. 
petition for an Independent District with 
a plan for consolidation was refused by the 
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This is not because of / Court and the welfare and plea of sixty-five 


or seventy children was ignored. Such 
conditions should not exist but will exist 
as long as there are no changes made in 
the school law. 

Our law does permit the directors of the 
different townships to compromise, in such 
instances, so that children of a village may 
attend school at home instead of walking 
unnecessary distances through snow and 
rain; but they are not compelled to arbitrate 
and so by force of individual interests or 
prejudice they turn a deaf ear on the 
proposition. 

The state should have more authority 
in the adjusting of those differences and in 
deciding the location of school buildings. 
The difficulty could be solved by an amend- 
ment including the following provisions: 

First, that the directors of adjoining 
townships with such conditions should be 
given the privilege to arbitrate on those 
questions. 

Second, if they failed to come to an 
agreement, then the rural inspector should 
meet the directors of the townships involved 
and outline to them a course of procedure. 

Third, in case no solution could be 
effected in this way then the state, as a 
final settlement, should select the place, 
put up the building, and apportion the cost 
among the townships served. 

The rural school should have cloesr 
supervision. The state has made a step 
toward the accomplishment of this object 
by providing for assistant superintendents. 
While the law was passed with all good 
intentions by our legislators, still the 
application of it does not prove quite satis- 
factory. It provides that counties with 
more than two hundred teachers should 
have an assistant superintendent. Now the 
provision does not provide for the county 
that may have one hundred and ninety-five 
teachers. For instance, Monroe county 
with one hundred and ninety teachers, 
and Pike, an adjoining county, with prob- 
ably one hundred teachers have no special 
supervision. At the same time, Wayne 
county with a few more than two hundred 
and thirty teachers has an assistant super- 
intendent. This does not appear to be a 
just distribution of state aid. The prin- 
ciple of equality would entitle three hundred 
teachers to more consideration than two 
hundred, but as circumstances stand they 
get none. Of course these defects are never. 
noticeable when a bill is before the Legis- 
lature, nor will they crop out before a new 
law is actually put into force: but wouldn’t. 
this law be more satisfactory if it would, 
provide that two small counties could, 
jointly, appoint an assistant superintendent 
—thus giving better supervision to all. 
schools of the state? 
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There are certain districts in the hilly 
sections of the country where consolidation, 
as we now know it, would not improve 
conditions. The elements of Agriculture 
and Nature Study should be taught, as a 
living issue, in the consolidated schools. 
These subjects can be very successfully 
taught even in the isolated districts. Often 
no changes of buildings or additional 
investments are necessary. ; 

The one-teacher Rural School, where the 
elements of manual training and home- 
making are added, presents a problem, 
not all perplexing theoretically but not so 
easy when a practical solution is demanded. 
Various plans have been tried out with 
ordinary success. It seems, however, that 
no plan will be successful unless it draws 
life from the ‘Co-operative Plan.” The 
rural school system was incomplete before 
the advent of the vocational education, 
because it provided no special training for 
those boys and girls whose aim is to go 
back to the farm. Therefore this type of 
school should be welcomed in every agri- 
cultural community. 

A Neglected Part of the Education of a 
City Child was the next subject on the 
program. It was presented by Mr. John 
L. Randall, Specialist in School and Home 
Gardening, Washington, D. C. 


A NEGLECTED PART OF EDUCATION OF CITY 
CHILD. 


It is only necessary to study the census 
figures of the United States to note the 
change that is rapidly coming about in the 
living conditions of a large part of our 
people. Since the days of colonization 
we have been essentially a rural people, but 
each succeeding census brings out the fact 
that new industrial conditions are forcing 
more and more of our people to live in 
cities, until, as is shown by the 1910 census, 
nearly half (46 per cent.) are now living 
under urban conditions. 

Figures gathered by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion show that in the cities, towns, manu- 
facturing villages and suburban communi- 
ties of the United States there are approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 children between the ages 
of 6 and 20. Of these, about 9,750,000 are 
enrolled in public and private schools, with 
an average daily attendance of 6,500,000. 
The average length of the school term in 
cities is 180 days, while the average attend- 
ance is 120 days. 

With this change in living conditions 
there has not been a corresponding change 
in school organization. The school year 
with its long summer vacation was planned 
that the farm boy and girl might help with 
planting, cultivation and harvesting of 
crops. After school hours, and during the 
vacation, the country boy had good, 
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healthy, out-of-door work. The child hav- 
ing such regular work, forms early the 
habit of industry, and gains a knowledge 
of purposeful, productive occupation which 
is educative. To this early education we 
often attribute the success of the farm boy 
when he enters the competition of the city. 

In the city, on the other hand, when the 
school doors close for the summer vacation, 
the child has no large field of useful occupa- 
tion to which to turn his energies. About 
5 per cent. of the city children are away from 
home during the vacation months, or are 
with parents at summer resorts, or visiting 
in the country. Something less than 10 
per cent. are employed near home in 
healthful occupation suited to childhood, 
while the other 85 per cent. remain at home 
without proper employment for any large 
part of their time. Many of these chil- 
dren, at the close of school, wander about 
aimlessly and often form themselves into 
gangs and give outlet to their energies in 
ways that are not acceptable to other 
members of the community or beneficial 
to themselves. The littered, desolate back 
lot and alley are not environments that lend 
themselves to character building. Amid 
such surroundings the vilest habits are 
often formed, and what are at first simple 
quests for fun are turned into crime. If it 
does not turn the energies of city children 
in the right direction, education is neglect- 
ing a great duty. The story of Little Tim 
illustrates this very well. He was arrested 
and brought to the juvenile court for steal- 
ing apples, but, because he was only 10 
years of age, the juvenile judge dismissed 
him. A second time he was arrested and 
dismissed with a more severe reprimand; 
and when he was brought a third time for 
the same offense the judge said to him, 
“Tim, do you need the apples very much? 
Are you hungry?” Tim.hung his head but 
finally said, ‘‘No, I don’t need the apples 
very much, but I like to have Old Smudge, 
the cop, chase me.’”’ In this answer is the 
great truth—the need of the city child for 
occupation to bend his energies in the right 
direction. Children like to work, and will 
get fun from almost any toil under the right 
leadership. The boy without regular occu- 
pation is apt to be the father of the man 
without a job. 

From the desire of city educators to 
provide employment for city children, and 
also to add a subject to the curriculum 
from which knowledge might be gained 
through doing, the school garden movement 
has had its inception. It is interesting to 
note that the school garden was first started, 
and has taken firmest hold, in large cities. 
People feel the keenest desire for things 
when they have lost them. As cities 
becomie more and more congested, parents 
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feel more strongly that their children should 
have a greater opportunity for out-of-door 
exercise and first-hand contact with nature. 
Because of greater congestion, we find 
children’s gardens first started in European 
countries. As early as 1814, some of the 
German states introduced the study of 
production of vegetables and fruits in their 
school courses. In 1869 both Austria and 
Sweden, by royal edicts, took up the school 
garden movement. France, Russia, Bel- 
gium and England have also taken steps 
to start school gardening by requiring that 
all schools using public funds must teach 
children to cultivate gardens of vegetables 
and flowers. 
introducing gardening in all her city and 
rural schools. 

One of the early school gardens in the 
United States was started at Roxbury, 
Mass. (now a part of Boston), in 1890. 
From this beginning the school garden 
movement spread rapidly and during the 
following 10 years many cities became 
identified with it. Another of the early 
gardens that has been a decided success 
from the beginning was started by. the 
National Cash Register Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. The following reason for start- 
ing this garden is given by the president of 
the Company: 

“ After an investigation of the successes 
and failures of the men who had been boys 
with me, I was impressed by the fact that 
there had been scarcely a failure among 
those boys who had been responsible for 
some farm or garden ‘chores.’ I decided 
that in a very rough neighborhood I would 
_ make the experiment of using the surplus 
energy of the boys in practical garden 
work and let them have the products of 
their steady work and business energy. 
So gratifying was the result that the 
garden is-today a marked feature of the 
welfare work for the employees of the 
National Cash Register Company.” 

In the foregoing, the terms “children’s 
garden” and “school garden’? have been 
used interchangeably. Gardening for chil- 
dren has often been first undertaken by 
agencies other than the schools. Civic 
Associations, Woman’s Clubs, Playground 
Associations, etc., have initiated the work 
in many cities. While there have been 
innumerable variations in the methods of 
conducting these gardens, in the main all 
plans have been very similar. The use of 
a plot on the school ground or a near-by 
vacant lot was first secured. The ground 
was cleaned by teachers and children, and 
often this single activity has had much 
‘influence on the beauty and sanitary condi- 
tions of the school district. The ground 
was then divided into enough small plots 
so that each child might have an individual 
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garden, but because of the many children, 
the plots had to be made too small to use 
all the energies of the child or enable him 

to produce much of value. ; 

In the evolution of children’s gardens 
the small plot school garden has served a 
useful purpose, and in some parts of the 
very large cities it may be necessary to 
continue the garden instruction on this 
basis. In smaller cities and suburban 
districts of large cities, home gardening 
under the direction of the public schools 
is giving greater satisfaction and will 
eventually take the place of gardening done 
at the school. 

When Uncle Sam assumed control of the 
Philippine Islands, school and home garden- 
ing was introduced as one of the regular 
school activities. Each child is given a 
plot of uniform size on which ke plants all 
of the vegetables profitably grown in that 
climate. After had one season in the 
school garden, all pupils are required to 
cultivate four plots of the same size at 
home. Regular school credits are given 
for the school garden, and the second year 
the teachers visit the homes and are quite 
as apt to mark a failure in gardening as in 
any other subject. 

In opening a discussion on home garden- 
ing, it is interesting to quote a paragraph 
from a Report on School and Home 
Gardening in the Philippine Islands: 

‘“‘ A home garden, as previously defined, is 
a garden usually at the home of the pupil, 
but cultivated entirely by the pupil as a 
part of his school work under the teacher’s 
supervision. A home garden should con- 
sist of not less than four plots of standard 
size carefully laid out and surrounded by 
a fence that will keep out all animals. 
Experience has shown that pupils take 
much more interest in their home garden 
than they take in their school plot and 
most of them will voluntarily plant more 
home plots than are required.” 

It is interesting to follow the change in 
children’s gardening in the United States 
from very small plots to larger and larger 
areas, and now to find the weight of senti- 
ment in favor of home gardening. Many 
school superintendents, especially in the 
smaller cities, have come to feel that the 
school garden plan is not meeting their needs. 
From answers to questions sent out by 
the Bureau of Education, some superin- 
tendents are well pleased with the school 
garden method, while others, and by far 
the larger number, favor some kind of home 
garden plan. Twenty-seven superintend- 
ents state that the plot or school garden 
method has not given the result expected 
and that they have substituted, or are about 
to substitute, the home garden method. 

Fortunately, there are thousands of city 
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children who have large back lots and 
vacant spaces on which to work. There 
is hardly a child in any small city who could 
not, with the aid of a garden teacher, get 
a plot 50 by 60 feet. Many square feet 
of ground found in vacant plots and back 
lots may be made to yield profit and beauty, 
giving the child a new interest in the house 
that will really make it home. When back 
yards and vacant plots are made beauty 
spots, the family will forsake the front 
porch for the quieter beauty of the back. 

Believing in the need for, and. possi- 
bilities of, home gardening under the direc- 
tion of the public schools, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, asked for and 
received, an appropriation from Congress 
‘to establish a Division of School and Home 
Gardening in the United States Bureau of 
Education. In this Division three people 
are now at work, one devoting his entire 
time to the northern states, another to the 
states of the South and an assistant who 
divides her time between the two sections. 
At the present time these specialists are 
engaged in assisting superintendents of 
city schools to establish departments of 
school and home gardening in their school 
systems. 

In following the plan of the Bureau of 
Education school officials are asked to 
employ one garden teacher for each 200 
children of garden age. This teacher should 
be employed for twelve months; and after 
school on Saturday and during the summer 
vacation she should instruct the children 
in the active planning, planting, cultivation, 
harvesting and marketing of vegetables 
grown in the back yard or on vacant lots. 
After several years, when intensive vege- 
table culture is well understood by many of 
the children, the work may be extended to 
include the growing of berries and fruit for 
home consumption and for canning. Still 
later, the children should be taught the 
methods of growing flowers and shrubs for 
home decoration. 

The home garden teacher may be one 
of the regular grade teachers, but in all 
cases she must continue her work during 
the summer months. A more ideal plan 
would be to make this teacher a special 
instructor of nature study, elementary 
science and gardening, in order that she 
may visit all of the upper grade rooms and 
give garden instruction during school hours. 

As garden work goes on year after year 
certain children, by their enthusiasm and 
success, will display native ability for this 
line of occupation. The helpful teacher 
will become a vocational guide to these, 
and lead them to specialize in the growing 
of more difficult crops that bring greater 
financial returns. A child may be induced 
to devote the greater part of his attention 
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to the growing of lima beans, strawberries, 
etc., crops which respond to constant care 
and take much time in harvesting. A boy 
with a quarter of an acre of lima beans 
would be so very busy at market time, 
shelling the beans from the pods, that he 
would have little time for mischief. The 
growing of flowers demands greater skill 
than is required in vegetable culture. 
Both boys and girls enter this field of horti- 
culture with much interest, and when they 
become proficient, the return in beauty and 
money is large. Any scheme of home 
gardening would be incomplete if it did not 
eventually reach every square foot of 
ground about the home. As soon as the 
vegetable garden is well in hand the teacher 
will help improve the lawns and - flower 
borders. Increased beauty at home is sure 
to increase civic pride. 

The final success of the plan to carry 
home garden instruction to all children of 
the cities will depend upon the garden 
teacher. The burden of this teacher will 
not be a light one, and yet the natural 
interest of the children will make garden 
teaching easy. The teacher who under- 
stands the development of children will be 
amply paid for her work in watching her 
children grow with the plants—the un- 
folding leaf, the unfolding mind. 

To beautify a hundred homes and to lead 
a hundred children to health, wealth and 
happiness will be ample reward, the greatest 
of all rewards, the reward of service. 

Miss Nellie S. Salton, teacher of Nature 
Study and Gardening in the Pittsburgh 
Grade Schools, presented ‘‘Nature Study 
and Gardening as a Part of the School 
Curriculum.” 


NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING. 


We feel that Nature Study and Gardening 
have a very good part in the schools of 
Pittsburgh. Public School gardens are an 
outgrowth of the garden work conducted 
by the Pittsburgh Playground Association. 
Mr. J. L. Randall was for a number of years 
director of this work and to him is due 
much of the success of the plan as worked 
out there at present. 

We do feel that we are a good part in the 
day’s program, the hearty welcome which 
we received when we returned to school 
last spring gave us the right to feel that way. 
There was one exception in our welcome, 
one teacher whose grade had not been in 
the garden last year was very decided in 
her opinion that she did not have time to 
permit the children to go to the garden. 
However, since the principal had assigned 
that grade to the garden the class spent 
their scheduled time there. Last fall that 
teacher came to the garden teacher and 
said, ‘‘Since I objected to the garden so 
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strongly last spring, I want to tell you that 
if you have anything else to bring the kind 
of spirit into my room that the garden has 
brought you may have the time for it. I 
have never found anything that gave 
inspiration to all my work as the garden did. 
I have been fully paid for all the time it 
took from our other work.’’ It is in this 
spirit that Nature Study and Gardening 
are received in our schools. There is no 
longer any question as to time for the work. 

In a rural school that I am interested in 
an English exercise was conducted in 
writing interrogative sentences. The chil- 
dren wrote five questions about subjects 
with which they were familiar, and then 
wrote out the answers. Then they wrote 
five about subjects of which they knew 
little or nothing. These five from the 
paper of a boy of ten show how closely 
the nature study lesson is related to the 
composition lesson. These are questions 
this boy really wanted to know: How do 
rocks get on top of mountains? Do stones 
grow? What do bears do when they get 
hurt? What makes the world go round? 
How do men know where to dig for iron? 

The lessons that resulted from those 
questions were many, reading, composition 
and geography with nature study. Over 
and over teachers with whom I work have 
said to me, “We had such splendid com- 
positions from that last nature study 
lesson,’’ or, “‘Will you read these com- 
positions about the garden?” They are 
so interesting. When assurances like that 
come to one, he feels not only joy in the 
success of his own work but satisfaction 
in helping other work along. 

To me it seems that nature study and 
gardening have a part in building up inde- 
pendent thinking and a more accurate 
sense of seeing the thing they look at. 
A woman who frequently studies birds 
in the field with me had a delightful 
experience in seeing scarlet tanagers last 
spring. She had enjoyed the observations 
she made so much until a man whom she 
deeply respected for his learning and ability 
remarked that it seemed impossible for one 
to see tanagers in Pittsburgh since he had 
never seen any. This raised a doubt in 
her mind, and it took much enjoyment from 
her experience, that it should be doubted. 
But the children are not troubled by doubts. 
We must train them to be accurate in their 
observations early in the grades. This 
year in one of the schools the garden classes 
were interested in the flickers and their 
nests. They watched while the young were 
fed in the nest. The children who were 
not satisfied with once seeing went back 
again and again. There are no doubts in 
their minds about the flickers. It is one 
by one, with experiences of this kind, that 
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we build up the spirit of independent 
observation and a sense of accuracy. 

The plotting of the garden, the marking 
of the rows, the placing of the seed, test 
the eye and the hand of the child. One 
year in the garden shows them that, if 
things are not done rightly, the plants tell 
on the planters. This certainly is a training 
that is worth while for the child. 

A boy who was always having troubles 
in school had a garden plot last spring 
that we all pointed .to with pride. We 
found there was one place he fitted in, 
one place where he worked faithfully. 
His rows were well spaced and even, the 
soil well tilled and the entire plot free from 
weeds. It was the best kept plot in that 
garden and showed that the boy could do 
splendid work when once interested in it. 

At present the nature study and garden- 
ing instruction are given in the fourth and 
fifth grades, allowing each class about two 
hours a week in the garden from April 
until October. Garden work takes the 
place of geography work for that time. 
For two weeks usually, before we begin 
out-of-door gardening, and on days when 
it is impossible to go to the garden, we 
have nature study lessons in the class room. 
This year we found it possible to arrange 
to give lessons in all grades above the fifth 
as well as in the garden grades. We hope 
to carry the garden work into the home 
gardens for those who have had gardens at 
school as far as possible. In one school 
garden work was carried over into the 
domestic science and manual training. 
Especially interesting was a luncheon which 
was cooked in the school kitchen from 
vegetables grown in the observation plots 
and served to all the teachers of the school. 
The influence of this luncheon spread out 
beyond our expectations in the interest it 
created. Afterwards each teacher was per- 
mitted to bring her class into the garden to 
study the observation plots. 

We can scarce understand the full value 
of Nature Study and Gardening unless we 
catch some glimpse ‘from the child’s point 
of view. If I might show you faces of the 
children as we sometimes see them. If 
you might see the face of one boy as he 
stood looking at some seeds the teacher had 
given him. The teacher, noticing that he 
was not working, walked to him. When 
he saw her he said with all the intenseness 
of boyhood, “‘O gee! do carrots grow from 
small things like these?”’ 

We feel that our Nature Study and Gar- 
dening will not be doing their full part in 
the school curriculum unless, as well as 
practical gardening, it gives the child an 
intimate knowledge and association with 
everyday wonders so close at hand. The 
child must be brought into contact with 
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those things that will daily give him interest 
in life in whatever position he may be 
placed. I believe there is no thrill that 
surpasses that experienced by one of our 
boys recently. Instead of placing the 
crumbs and seed on the usual feeding place 
for birds—a board fastened to the window 
sill of the school house—he stretched out 
on the ground near the feeding place and 
spread his arms wide apart with the crumbs 
in his hands. The birds not finding food 
in the usual place fluttered about and came 
near to him. Nearer and nearer, until the 
birds hopped into his hands to eat the 
crumbs. His excitement was so great he 
scarce could tell of his experience for some 
time. It was one of the achievements of 
his life. ; 

We surely are adding something to the 
value of the children as citizens of this 
country when, as on one occasion this 
summer, a large boy appeared before the 
teacher dragging a small boy. The offense 
had been that the small boy was trying to 
take eggs from one of the bird’s nests on 
the school ground, and the upper grade 
boys belonged to a Junior Audubon Society 
of the school and did not allow nests on the 
school grounds to be disturbed for fear the 
birds would not come back next year to 
nest. At least protection of natural re- 
sources are beginning to have a hold on 
their ideas early in life, and we will hope 
that these lessons will not be forgotten in 
later life. If we can make their lives a 
little happier, their horizon a little broader, 
the garden a place of practical results, by 
this association with the birds, insects and 
the garden, we shall feel that Nature Study 
and Gardening have not failed in their 
part in the.school curriculum. 

The following officers of the Rural 
Schools Department were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. E. R. Gehr, 
Waterford, Erie county; Vice-president, Mr. 
J. H. Bair, Alverton, Westmoreland county; 
Secretary, Miss Stella G. Moyer, Robesonia, 
Berks cqunty; Treasurer, Miss Florence 
Hocker, Harrisburg; and Miss Amelia 

‘Myers, Jeannette, Member of the Educa- 
tional Council for three years. The elective 
officers with the retiring president constitute 
the Executive Committee. The Committee 
on Resolutions, composed of Mr. C 
McNaughton, McKean county, Earl Eugene 
Rahn, Berks county, and R. W. Heim, 
Harrisburg, reported the following which 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that we recommend to the 
careful consideration of all persons inter- 
ested in bettering conditions of Rural Life 
the making of the rural schools a positive, 
constructive, social center by using. the 
school-house as a regular meeting place for 
all the people of the community. 





Resolved, that we heartily endorse the 
plans made by the State Board of Education 
for a Standard Rural School Scheme. 


Ss 
~~ 


WHERE HE WENT. 


WM. H. RIDGWAY. 











MAN famous the country over walked 
into his office one day and said to his 
associates: 
“T am going away for a week or so and 
I do not want you or any one else to know 
where I am. Don’t worry about me. I 
shall be here when I get back.” And he 
disappeared. 
The man took the train for the town 
where his mother lived in the old home. 
“Mother,” said he as he took her in his 


great strong arms, and kissed her, “I have - 


come home to spend a week all alone with 
you. This time I have not come merely to 
kiss you how-de-do and good-by and go 
again, but to stay with you a bit. I want 
to go back to the old days and be just your 
boy again, and have you treat me as if I 
were a little fellow once more.” 

The wise little mother asked no question 
of the big son upon whom his country had 
lavished success and fame, but merely said 
to him: “ All right, dear.” 

“And I mean just what I say, mother,” 
persisted the son. “I want you to be my 
‘mother, dear,’ just like you used to be in 
the old days. I want you to make me the 
little pie-dough cakes on the back of the 
stove just as you used to do, and the turn- 
overs in the oven. I want the dear old 
gingerbread horses with the raisin eyes. 
Cook me the eggs in the ashes. Cut me the 
nice warm bread with the brown crust and 
the molasses a-soakin’ away down into it, 
will you, mother?” 

“T certainly will, my son,’’ gladly replied 
the mother, wondering much but asking 
nothing. 

The next day the mother was surprised to 
see her famous son go down to the swimming 
hole and roll in the mud puddle on the 
clayey bank and splash around with the 
pickaninnies. Later he was in the sheds, 
where once again he crawled all over the 
old gin and tried to “skin the cat’’ on the 
pole. He would hitch up the machine and 
let the negro boys drive him around as 
he used to drive old Pete, the mule. He 
loafed around the cabins and started his old 
mammy or some Uncle Remus to telling 
again the stories of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox, which Joel Chandler Harris has made 
immortal. 

In the lazy afternoons, after a nap, he 
would throw himself down on the porch 
floor at his mother’s feet; and, putting his 
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head up in her lap, where she could play 
with his hair and smooth his cheek, he 
would say: “‘ Mother, tell me the old stories 
you used to tell me about Joseph and his 
coat, David and his sling, Daniel and the 
lions, Elijah and the chariot, Elisha and the 
bears, and all those.”” And the mother did. 

At other times he would go to the mantel 
and bring the ‘Bible book,’’ and say: 
“Here, mother, read me again the sweet old 
story that you used to read about the little 
baby that was born in a stable, the angels 
that sang and the wise men who brought 
gifts and who followed a star; and how He 
grew to be a man and went about doing 
good and making the world better; and how 
men killed Him; and how He is now up in 
heaven yonder and wants your son to be a 
good boy.” 

And the mother would. 

When night would come and he had gone 
up to bed he would call to her: “Come, 
mother, and tuck me in and hear me say my 
prayers.” And, like unto the days that 
had gone, he repeated: 


sie I lay me down to sleep, 
pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
if I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
God bless mamma and make me a — boy. 


Then he would say: ‘Now, mother, will 
you put the candle out in the hall, and hold 
my hand and sing me the song you used to 
sing?’”’ And many a man knows what the 
mother sang: 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men 
How He called little children, as lambs to His 


fold— 
I should like to have been with them then. 


Thus for nearly two weeks the famous son 
lived his boyhood days over again in the old 
home with his mother. And then he went 
back to his work. 

When he arrived at his office he found 
waiting for him an invitation from the New 
England Society of New York to be the 
principal speaker at the society’s next 
dinner. He accepted the invitation and 
went to New York and spoke. 

His speech was called: “The Old South 
and the New.” It thrilled the country 
from ocean to ocean. It was the first time 
the New South had had a chance to speak 
since the great conflict. And the words of 
the New South were words of love and 
perpetual peace. In this oration is that 
magnificent tribute to America’s great 
President, Abraham Lincoln, which has 
closed every Southern mouth forever. It 
was this outpouring of love of the Southland 


“THE OLD SOUTH AND THE NEW.” 
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that washed for all time the “bloody 
shirt.” 

Where did that inspired message come 
from? Said the orator afterward: ‘‘When 
I found myself upon my feet every nerve 
was strung as tight as a fiddle string, and all 
a-tingling. I knew then that God had 
given me a message for that assemblage. 
As soon as I opened my mouth it came 
rushing forth.” 

In the history of our country there have 
been three great orations, and they will be 
found side by side in every collection of 
masterpieces of eloquence. The first was 
by Patrick Henry, at Williamstown, the 
second by Abraham Lincoln, at Gettysburg, 
and the third by Henry W. Grady, at New 
York—the last by the man who went to 
his mother. 

What induced Henry W. Grady to go 
back to his mother in her old home? 

The reason is best told in another story: 

One evening after a meeting in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where I had told the 
above story, Mr. Harry McCormick came 
to me and said: 

“I was much interested in that story of 
yours about Mr. Grady. I think I am able 
to add the preface to it. 

“T was in Atlanta attending the Inter- 
national Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. At the close of our 
conventions it is the custom for the men to 
take hold of hands, form a chain around 
the room, and sing ‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds.’ Mr. Grady was there, and we 
asked him to join in with us. He refused, 
although we urged and insisted. He stood 
with bowed head, saying: ‘No, fellows, I 
can’t doit. I am sorry, but I can’t do it.’ 

“The next day word come to our hotel 
that if it was not too much trouble Mr. 
Grady would like to see Mr. Morse and 
some more of us at his office. When we 
got there Mr. Grady met us with all the 
fine courtesy of the Southern gentleman, 
saying: ‘I hope you will pardon me for 
taking your valued time on the eve of your 
departure, but you noticed last night that I 
could not join hands with you and sing 
‘Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love.’ You fellows have some- 
thing I do not have. I used to have it years 
ago, back home with my mother at Athens. 
But in the cruel war and the hurly-burly of 
a public life I fear it has got away from me. 
I want it back. I have asked you fellows 
to come here and tell me how I can get it 
back.’ 

“We told him the old story. 
we had to tell him.” 

That day Henry W. Grady went back to 
his mother and to his God.—Ladies Home 
Journal. 


It was all 
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READ THIS TO YOUR PUPILS. 





T the great Detroit meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence Pres- 
ident G. C. Creelman of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, at Guelph, Canada, gave 
a wonderful address called, ‘‘Some Sugges- 
tions for Improving the Rural School 
Curricula.”” He closed his address with the 
following: 


THE COUNTRY BOYS’ CREED. 


1. I believe that life in the country can 
be made just as pleasant and profitable as 
life in the city. 

2. I believe that father and I can form a 

’ partnership that will suit both of us. 

3. I believe that if I kill every weed on 

my father’s farm we shall be well paid by 
_the increased crop alone, to say nothing 
of the benefit to our neighbors. 

4. I believe that by careful selection of 
our chickens I can double the output of the 
flock. 

5. I believe that by introducing afalfa 
on our farm we can keep twice as many 
domestic animals as at present. 

6. I believe that by keeping twice as 
many animals, we will be able to grow much 
larger crops of alfalfa and other things. 

7. I believe that by planting shade trees, 
growing flowers and shrubs, and keeping a 
tidy homestead, that we will be better 
contented and happier in every way, and 
our farm will increase in value. 

8. I believe not in luck, but in pluck. 

9. I believe that farming-is a most 
honorable calling, and that, having decided 
to stay on the farm, it is my duty to make 
the best use of my time now, in school, 
that I may be the better farmer in the days 
to come. 

10. I believe in working when I work and 
playing when I play, and in giving and 
receiving a square deal in every act of life. 


THE COUNTRY GIRLS’ CREED. 


1. I believe that I have a right to be 
happy every day. 

2. I believe that God’s blue sky and God’s 
green earth are a part of my inheritance. 

3. I believe that I have a right to love 
little chickens and ducks and lambs and 
puppies as well as dolls and ribbons. 

4. I believe I could take care of those 
things as well as my brother who does not 
love them as much as I. : 

5. I believe that I would love to keep 
house better than anything else and I only 
wish they taught housework at school. 

6. I believe that keeping a garden all 
my own would be great fun, and I believe 
that I could be very happy in giving away 
the flowers and in cooking the vegetables 
that I raised myself. 





7. I believe that I could study harder at 
my grammar and geography and arithmetic 
and spelling if I could do cooking or sewing 
with the other girls in the afternoon. 

8. I don’t want to go to town and leave 
my father and mother and my brothers and 
sisters to live in the city, for I know I will 
miss them all and the trees and the creek 
and the green grass and the old woods, 
and everything; but, oh, I don’t want to 
stay at home and do nothing but wash 
dishes and carry water and do the chores 
and grow old like Auntie. I want to laugh 
and love and live. 

9. I believe I can learn to sew and cook 
and do laundry work and do these things 
well, and I want to learn how, and I want 
to do them well. 

10. I believe in the square deal for girls 
as well as boys and I want everybody to be 
happy all the time—the old as well as the 
young. 

Should not these splendid creeds be 
printed in letters that can be read clear 
across the school room, and hung in every 
rural school in the country? 


JAMES B. ANGELL. 








Dr. James B. Angell, president emeritus 
of the University of Michigan, who died at 
Ann Arbor, April 1, 1916, in his eighty- 
seventh year, had the distinction of being 
the oldest college president in point of 
service in the United States. With his 
combined terms as head of the University of 
Vermont and the University of Michigan, 
he had been a college president forty-eight 
years. At twenty-four he became a pro- 
fessor of modern languages in the university. 
Among students in his classes were Richard 
Olney and John Hay. In the later years of 
his work at Brown, Professor Angell wrote 
editorials for the Providence Journal, and 
found this so much to his liking that he 
abandoned his academic work to become 
editor of the paper. An incident occurred 
at this time that demonstrated his insistence 
upon “plain, unvarnished truth.” His 
former student, John Hay, upon graduation 
from college, had taken up the study of law 
an Abraham Lincoln’s office in Springfield, 
Illinois. Editor Angell engaged’ Hay to 
write a series of articles on Lincoln. Con- 
siderable sentiment about Lincoln as a 
“‘railsplitter’’ appeared in the manuscript. 
Angell on reading the “copy” took his 
pencil and slashed unmercifully, declaring 
that it was too highly colored and refusing 
to print exaggeration or sentimentality. 
‘* Give us the facts,’’ he demanded, “ without 
embellishment.” 

He was the type of man, says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, which America has not 
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infrequently produced—a combination of 
the thinker and the doer, a scholar and a 
statesman. His work as an educator was 
notable; he made the University of Mich- 
igan what it is, and thousands in every 
part of the country have gratefully ac- 
knowledged their debt to him. Yet his 
achievements in the diplomatic service were 
hardly less notable. He had no direct 
training in this field, except so far as the 
intimate acquaintance with public affairs 
which he acquired as editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal may be regarded as such. 
But, like Ticknor, Lowell, Hay and others, 
he showed an aptitude which in large meas- 
ure compensated for the lack of technical 
experience. As Minister to China during 
the Hayes Administration he negotiated an 
immigration treaty and a commercial treaty, 
and succeeded in the difficult task of making 
both acceptable to the Chinese Government. 
As Minister to Turkey he made himself 
persona grata to the Sultan, and succeeded 
notably in protecting the Christian mission- 
aries and putting an end for the time to the 
Armenian outrages. He knew when to be 
conciliatory as well as when to be firm, 
and he had a personality which won affec- 
tion and respect. His intellectual grasp of 
any subject he studied was remarkable. 


cociiiiii 


FOUNDER’S DAY AT HAMPTON. 





R. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, director of 
the School of Journalism in Columbia 
University, delivered the annual “‘ Founder’s 
Day” address at Hampton Institute. Him- 
self the son of missionaries in Turkey, Dr. 
Williams gave a brilliant interpretation of 
General Samuel Chapman Armstrong’s 
pioneer work for Negro and Indian youth 
and for his own countrymen. He said: 
The Great War puts in a new light the 
life and the work of General S. C. Arm- 
strong, dead 22 years, and alive always in 
Hampton Institute, which he founded. 
Clearer than ever are the interlacing respon- 
sibilities of nations, lands, peoples, and 
races. Neglect any and all suffer. Let any 
through the selfishness of men be exploited, 
and the great timekeeper, ‘‘to whom a 
thousand years are but as one day,” at 
length reaches Saturday night and pay day. 
Let Belgium exploit the Congo with 
cruelty unknown before, and the profits of 
Leopold and his partners will set Europe 
greedily athirst for colonies and helpless 
lands. Let Morocco remain in the night 
of the past and Germany and France will 
draw near war and at last grapple. Let 
Persia decay and be robbed, its robbery 
will bring other international forays and a 
German general will be at Bagdad facing 
an English army. A Serbia misgoverned, 
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uneducated, and cursed by past oppression, 
will bring Russia and Austria to open a 
war whose dead already equal the entire 
population of the small state whose ‘wrongs 
began the conflict. 

Unredressed wrongs and retarded races 
undeveloped sow the broad ocean of time 
with the mines that in days to come wreck 
the world’s argosies. The measure of the 
service of prevention for our land by General 
Armstrong is to-day the misery of another 
continent and of European civilization 
where the innocent reap death where others 
have sown wrong and sought selfish racial 
ambitions. All suffer and none stand guilt- 
less in the hour of this great day of judgment 
on all the past. 

General Armstrong in his day and genera- 
tion began half a century ago and for thirty 
years poured out all his strength and powers 
to save his land from the harvest of wrongs 
for which none to-day is responsible, and 
whose fruits none, in an earlier past, fore- 
saw. Born in the Hawaiian Islands, he 
knew a primitive people, still of unreclaimed 
blood. He knew the capacity of a race 
untilled by the years, alike for varicolored 
imagination and for evil. He knew its 
besetting idleness and its share of the vision 
of nature. He knew its passionate devotion 
to its tribal lays and its incapacity for moral 
perseverance. Its lack and its dower were 
in his ken. Most teaching of all, he knew, 
as- only those who in childhood know a 
dusky and primitive race, its love, its 
loyalty, its capacity to follow, to profit by 
leadership, to give and to achieve in the 
light and example of inspiring service. 

This knowledge and this early experience 
furnished General Armstrong a personal 
consciousness of a race still near nature, 
the plan by which its powers could be 
quickened, its weakness stayed and its 
growth directed in channels that would give 
its future a solid and enduring foundation. 
All his boyhood days in Oahu lighted and 
guided his years at Hampton. Systematic 
physical drill, unremitting industry, a day 
with no exceptions in its ordered hours; 
folk music inspiring, linking the hopeless 
past to the hopeful present; killing care and 
grief of heart, and arousing faith which 
forgives men because it loves God. These 
were his weapons against carnal things and 
shapeless idleness, wearing out the youth 
of a race, industrially young. 

But not these means alone did he use at 
Hampton to train a race, which in the end 
will be equal to all its burdens and all its 
opportunities. He had known how a sav- 
age race suffered, if it were not anchored in 
the land and he knew that the Negro must 
first be served from the field and his sure 
dwelling be the fatness of the earth and the 
dew of Heaven from above. General Arm- 
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strong had seen the savage put on a cocked 
hat and feathers before his shanks were 
clothed and he directed the work of Hamp- 
ton to the foundation industries on which 
all races that grow up to the open light of 
the world’s praise have built the temple of 
their liberties, their laws, their letters, and 
their arts. 

Born in Asia, myself a missionary’s son, 
somewhat I knew in boyhood of swarthy 
and simple folk in the desert and nothing 
so creates a passionate conviction in the 
brotherhood, the innate capacity, the ulti- 
mate nobility of every human being as this 
early experience. This supreme conviction, 
General Armstrong had in Pentecostal 
measure. He shed it on all who knew him. 
It was the light in which he lived. His 
distant island birth, the tasks of war, zeal 
for the house of his fathers in which no one 
human being could be denied a single right 
but for all perils did abound as thick as 
thought could make them, these all gave 
him the vision of the prophet. Look back 
to his day when a few freedmen stood under 
these trees, look abroad to the advance of 
fifty years, remember the leader he trained 
here, Booker T. Washington, recollect how 
every acre of property from here to the 
Rio Grande bears its tax for Negro educa- 
tion, rejoice over the past and take new 
courage and new responsibility to labor 
that this country shall pay no debt in the 
future for the unatoned injustice of the past. 
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FOURSCORE YEARS YOUNG. 








O. T. CORSON. 





} ty E records show that on March 6, 1836, 

the villages of Palmyra, Lebanon 
county, Pennsylvania, warmly greeted a 
newcomer to their midst in the person of 
Henry Houck, also that Henry’s first act 
was to smile and reach out his hand in 
generous recognition of his cordial welcome. 
Such unusual action on the part of one so 
young led the family doctor—there were 
no child study specialists in those days— 
to make a careful examination of the boy’s 
organs to determine whether they were 
“functioning” properly or not. This ex- 
amination showed that he was sound in all 
particulars physically, mentally and mor- 
ally, but that he had an abnormally LARGE 
HEART out of which flowed an unusually 
large stream of kindness and that, as a 
result, he could not help smiling on all who 
came near him. 

For four score years this big heart has 
been beating steady and true and out of it 
has continued to flow the stream of kind- 
ness to bless all whom it has reached. For 





four score years this life has been unsel- 
fishly lived for home and family and friends 
and schools and state and, after the passing 
of the years, the same kindly smile, the 
same hearty handshake, the same stream 
of kindness flowing out of the same; big 
heart are still characteristic of the man who 
is honored and loved by thousands of 
people young and old to whom his life has 
been a benediction. 

In justice to Doctor Houck it should be 
stated that there is no truth in the report 
that he began teaching the day he was 
born. Not until he reached ‘the mature 
age of sixteen did he enter upon his edu- 
cational career, but after he began there 
was no. stopping him in his onward and 
upward march. Many will recall his 
inimitable description of his first experience 
as a teacher of the “Gravel Hill’’ country 
school and of the wealth which poured into 
his coffers out of his salary of twenty-two 
dollars a month. There followed in rapid 
succession promotion to the position of 
high school teacher, high school principal in 
Lebanon, where he has lived for’more than 
half a century, and in 1859 to the position 
of county superintendent in his home 
county. Here he remained until 1867 when 
he was appointed recording secretary in the 
State Department of Public Instruction by 
State Superintendent James P. Wickersham 
an educator of national reputation. In 
1872, he was made Deputy State Superin- 
tendent which position he filled with un- 
usual success until 1907. In this period of 
thirty-five years, he became a national 
figure as a lecturer in teachers’ institutes 
and other educational meetings and inti- 
mately known and deeply loved by many of 
the teachers of Ohio. In 1904, the teachers 
of Pennsylvania presented him with a purse 
of $3000 and sent him on his celebrated 
tour to Europe and the Holy Land. In 
1907 he entered upon his duties as Secretary 
of Internal Affairs to which office he was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. He 
has been twice re-elected to the same office, 
the last time in 1914, when he ran on the 
ticket with Governor Brumbaugh. 

On March 6, his eightieth birthday, 
hundreds of telegrams and letters poured in 
upon him, expressive of the love of his 
friends in all sections of the country and 
of their wishes and prayers and hopes that 
he may still be spared for many years to 
bless the world. Governor and Mrs. 
Brumbaugh joined the family gathering at 
the birthday dinner and Governor Willis of 
Ohio, sent him the following characteristic 
letter which was published on the first 
page of the Harrisburg Star Independent of 

arch 6: 

“Dear Mr. Houck:—JIn running over the 
columns of the ‘Police Gazette,’ I learned that 
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this is your eightieth birthday. It does beat all 
how sporting journals keep track of these old 
pugilists and attendants upon dog fights. 

“Really, I want you to know that all of your 
host of friends in Ohio, and they number some- 
thing like four million, congratulate you most 
heartily on this happy and successful turning of 
the eightieth milestone. Up at Detroit the other 
night I was struggling hard to say something to 
win the applause of about 4,000 people. I 
not made much success and finally as a last 
resort I mentioned your name and did not have 
opportunity to say anything more for about 
fifteen minutes. 

“TI should think it would be exceedingly 
expensive for you to send people to all these 
meetings paid to start applause whenever your 
name is mentioned. However, being a Penn- 
sylvania millionaire you can well afford these 
luxuries. 

“Congratulating you most heartily and trust- 
ing that the coming years may be as happy and 
helpful to your fellows as those that have passed, 
I am very truly your friend, 

“Frank B. WILLIS.” 


Few men have had so many and such 
varied opportunities to mingle with their 
fellows as has had Henry Houck, and still 
fewer have used their opportunities so un- 
selfishly to serve others. Wherever he has 
gone he has carried good cheer, distributed 
sunshine, lightened burdens, and brought 
happiness. His reward is the loving and 
loyal devotion of thousands of friends whose 
hearts go out in gratitude for all that he 
has done to make their own lives brighter 
and better—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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WHEN WE TEACH THE CHILD. 








What do we do when we teach the child? 
We put a thought that is sweet and mild 
Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 
Into a heart that has never felt greed. 
The man with such thoughts is never beguiled, 
For we teach the man when we teach the child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the treasures which may be piled 
In lesson or poem or Nature’s store, 
And transform them all into golden ore 
Of character, which cannot be reviled; 
The strong man comes from the well-taught child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the nature, untam’d and wild, 
And mold it into a life serene, 
With a heart and will and judgment clean; 
We make the man who is undefiled 
When we teach, as we ought, the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We plant the truth where the undefiled, 
_ Our Lord and Master, said freedom makes 
5 — knowledge, true freedom comes and 
takes 


Its place and dominates passion wild; 
We have oa the man when we’ve saved the 
child. 





Last year New York State celebrated for 
the first time ‘Bird Day.” This year it is 
put a bit later in the calendar, April 14th, 
and the next number of the Bulletin will be 
devoted to these creatures who, as Dr. 
Clarke said last year, ‘“‘stand between 
humanity and starvation.” Walking last 
spring one Saturday afternoon up into the 
mountains, I passed through a village that 
seemed shabby and forlorn, until I over- 
heard this much of the conversation of two 
schoolgirls in the street: ‘“‘I am sure,” said 
one to the other, “that was a grackle.” 
That one remark has brightened my mem- 
ory of that village.— Walking. 


Governor Brumbaugh has named Thurs- 
day, May 25, as ‘Good Roads” day for 
Pennsylvania. This is the second time the 
people of the State have been called upon 
to aid in the betterment of the highways, 
the first ‘‘Good Roads’’ day having been 
observed last May. In his proclamation 
the Governor refers to the interest aroused 
last year and to the requests made by 
organizations in various counties for a 
similar day this spring. The people are 
called upon to either devote the day to 
work or to contribute for labor or road 
materials, Last year the Governor spent 
the day on the roads as did Highway Com- 
missioner Cunningham and many State, 
county and local officials. 





In the death of Mr. Alvin I. Reinhard, 
who was for nearly twenty-one years the 
principal of the high school of Hellertown, 
Northampton County loses one of its best 
teachers and school men. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Keystone Normal School, of the 
Valparaiso University, Indiana, and author 
of several school text-books. His constant 
aim has been the advancement of the schools. 
It was through his efforts that the large and 
commodious building at Hellertown was 
erected in 1910. He was also most helpful 
in securing funds for the equipment of the 
laboratory and library. Many of his 
pupils, graduates of the high school, entered 
higher institutions of learning. He was 
closely and pleasantly associated with 
pupils, teachers and directors who know the 
loss in his untimely death at the early age 
of fifty years. 


A Chicago firm will not employ a high 
school graduate who can not spell at least 
96 per cent. of the following list of words: 
Immensely, accommodation, wholly, losing, 
analysis, permissible, discernible, wilful, 
statistics, privilege, benefited, eighths, dis- 
appearance, acknowledgment, occurrence, 
nuisance, criticising, defenseless, dissipate, 
receipted, develop, necessary, grievous, 
twelfth, separate. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





LACKAWANNA. Supt. Taylor: In Fell town- 
ship the rapid increase in population keeps the 
‘ Board busy building new school-houses; and 
about one hundred students are in the Continu- 
ation school. These are divided into five groups, 
each of which attends one eight-hour day. 
This school is taught by Prof. J. V. McCarthy, 
a man of ability and experience, and practical 
instruction is given. I was present and spoke at 
a meeting of the Eastern Palmer Penmanship 
Association held in New York, of which I was 
elected president with the understanding that 
the next meeting be held in Scranton, 

Prke. Supt. Westbrook: We regret to report 
the death of Mr. James Hanna, President of the 
Delaware school district. He was a man in the 
prime of life, true to his convictions and always 
ready to do the right as it was given him to 
see it. Also, Miss Mary E. Rixton, a teacher in 
Shohola district, an excellent young lady of 
much promise. They will be greatly missed. 

TroGa.—Supt. Retan: A school paper was 
published and mailed to all directors and 
teachers. It will be followed by other similar 
issues at frequent intervals. 

ALLENTOWN. Assist. Supt. Seidel: Seven 
continuation schools have been opened, with an 
enrollment of seven hundred and seven. On 
March 21, the board of directors created the 
office of Assistant Superintendent, and elected 
C. F. Seidel to the position at a salary of $1800. 
Supt. F. D. Raub, who had been ill since Janu- 
ary 15th, died April 4th. 

BERWICK. Supt. Shambach: We have started 
a community literary society, composed of 
citizens of the town, alumni, and students of the 
high school. We have also organized a mathe- 
matics and scientific club among our high school 
students under the direction of the teachers. 
Meetings are held once a week. 


Bancor. Supt. Gruver: At the suggestion of 
the Dept. of Education, we changed the hours of 
our continuation school from four days a week 
of two hours each to one day of eight hours. 
While we believe that our original plan of two 
hours per day, with four teachers and conducted 
on the departmental plan was far superior to 
the present plan, it was not acceptible to the 
mill owners, hence the change. e have now 
put the school in charge of one of our regular 
teachers for four full days per week. 

DANVILLE. Supt. Dieffenbacher: Our con- 
tinuation school has an enrollment of 69—33 girls 
and 36 boys. The school is in session eight 
hours each day on three days of the week, with 
twenty-three pupils each day. Good practical 
results are being obtained. 

GERMAN Tw’P. (FAYETTE Co.). Supt. Mont- 

ae! We have organized an Evening Mining 
hool for men who wish to take the examination 
for fire-boss or mine foreman. This class is 
meeting with decided success. We have ar- 
ranged to continue a model school in connection 
with our Summer Normal for teachers. Pupils 
are gathered from the various grades in the 
district and given tuition free. Our teachers are 
required to prepare daily lesson plans under 
supervision and they execute those plans under 
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my observation or that of some capable teacher 
selected as our critic teacher for the term. | 
have never attempted any work in the prepara- 
tion of teachers that has been so valuable to 
them as this in the model school has been. I can 
observe the benefits in every school in which the 
teacher has taken the work of the practice 
teaching in the model school. 


Mirton. Supt. Fetzer: This year we are 
trying a new plan in our instruction in Music. 
Mr. Paul Stolz, professor of music at Bucknell 
University, who has charge of a normal class in 
music at that place, has been elected as super- 
visor of music in our schools. The entire course 
is planned by him and the work is carried out by 
himself with the assistance of five of his Normal 
Training Class. These people meet our pupils 
twice each week and give instruction in music in 
all of our schools for a period of 20 minutes at 
each leSson. In addition to the instruction 
given to pupils, Prof. Stolz meets with the 
teachers every two weeks and gives an hour’s 
instruction and an outline of work for the suc- 
ceeding two weeks. The plan has worked out 
admirably and the work in Music has been given 
a decided impetus. In addition to the regular 
prescribed course, the public school pupils as 
well as their teachers in the Normal Course are 
given training in the science of music. Agri- 
culture has been offered as an elective to the 
junior and senior classes in our high school. 
Were we in a position to offer it to the other 
classes in our high school, we would have a good 
enrollment for that work. 

Pittston. Supt. McGuigan: Six weeks ago 
our ~ Planning Commission brought Mr. 
Settle, Field Secretary, Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, to make a survey 
of the recreational needs of Pittston and neigh- 
boring districts. Through his work and recom- 
mendations, Mr. Wintermute was appointed 
Superintendent of Recreation, jointly, by the 
city council and the board of school directors, 
salary $1500 per annum, each party to pay one- 
half the sum. His services will be rendered 
according to the directions of the superintendent 
of schools and the chairman of the Planning 
Commission in their respective fields. The work 
under consideration now consists of yard and 
garden clean-up, home gardening, school garden- 
ing, municipal playgrounds, systematizing of 
physical training in school gymnasium, and 
organization of games and recreation in school 
playgrounds at recess periods. We hope for 
ak good to come to our school children, 
physically and morally, through the more proper 
direction in the use of their activities during 
what formerly constituted their “spare hours.” 
Our Board directed that I attend the Meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at 
Detroit, Michigan, at the expense of our district. 
Thus, for the first time, our school district de- | 
frayed the expenses of a supervisory officer’s 
attendance at an educational meeting, and for 
the first time, while our schools were in session, 
permitted a superintendent to attend an educa- 
tional meeting. 

West Mananoy Tw’p. (SCHUYLKILL CO.). 
Supt. Carey: We have established a continua- 
tion school with an attendance, at present, of 
thirty boys employed at the different works in 
this district. The school is in session three days, 
eight hours each day: Ten boys attend each day. 





